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A, LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT~ 


Bieoorge in Eating? Fantastic Fancy! No mere Fiction, but Founded oa 
Fact. Far and wide the Fad Finds Favor of Furnishing the Ferris Famed 
Hams and Fancy Bacon For the First Easter meal. 
‘ Fortunately these may be used Freely through all the Following months. 
Fitly and Faultlessly Fired? FAVORED FAMILIES! 
Frankly, though Facetiously, F. A. Ferris & Company Fain would Furnish 
Famous Feasts Frequently to all. Fatal to Fatigue! First rate Factor in Fine 


health. Fair Friends, FELICITY ! FAREWELL !! 
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\y Few men have ever really known, 
Z And fewwould ever guess 

\\ What our country means by marking 
S| All her chattels with us. 


@ We see it on our bonds and bills, 
m And on our postal cars: 
It decorates our Capitol, 
Shadowed by Stripes and Stars. 


In all ourbarracks posts and forts, 
It plays a leading part. 
And the jolly sailor loves if 
And enshrines it in his heart. 
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It may stand forUnited States. 


Or yet.for Uncle Sam; 





a 
d ZS \Wi 


Now.have you guessed the message 
Which these mysticletters bear? 
Or recognized the untold good 
Theyre spreading everywhere? 


’\\ 

cr Echo the joyful tidings, 
And let the people know 

t=) That the U.S. of ournation means 
*)| We Use Sapolio. 


» 
\ 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





Bogland Studies. 


By JANE BaRLow, author of Irish Idylls. Now first issued in 
this couutry from the second English edition, revised and 
enlarged, bandsomely printed and bound uniform with 
Trish Tdyiis. Price $1.25. 


Idylls. 


The Sixth Edition. By JANE Bartow. American copyright 
edition. 12mo, cluth, $1.25. 

“Very delightful reading.”—London Athenzum. 

“It is difficult to read Miss Barlow’s book without laughing lips and 
a sobbing breast. She has the touch of an artist.”—ZLondon Daily News. 

“She has the gift of tenderness, of true and simple pathos, and the 
humor is truly delightful.”— Zhe Bookman. 

“ The most charming descriptions of Irish life.”— Spectator. 

“A volume which describes Irish peasant life with a fidelity which 
has never been surpassed, and in a manner to draw syinpathy from every 
eye.” —James Payne, in the Illustraved London News. 


Courage. 


A new book by CHARLES WAGNER, author of Youth. A book 
of rare power and absorbing interest. It will make upon 
thoughtful minds ap impression as great as that which has 
been made by Youth. Translated by Cora Hamilton Bell. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Youth. 


Second Edition. By CHarRLEs WAGNER. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is a very noble book, written with great ability, full of insight, 
keen and comprehensive, and heavily charged with that best of literary 
qualities, enthusiasm. Itis a fine combination of profound thought and 
tremendous earnestness.— fer. 7. 7. Munger, D. D. 


“This author has reached out to young men with his heart, with his 
soul, with his mind, with the whole strength of his spiritual life. M. 
Wagner has done for young men what M. Amiel did for grown men.”— 
Boston Herald. 


The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. 


A Popular Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, covering the 
area of Greater Britain and the limits of the Nineteenth 
Century. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. In eight volumes, 
completing the scheme of the work from George Crabbe to 
Rudyard Kipling. Small 8vo, per set $12.00. 

The plan of the work is to represent each poet in his variety, with 
critical and biographical notices by such writers as Dr. F. J. Fursiivall, 
J. Addington Symonds, Buxton Forman, Austin Dobson, Robert Bridges, 
Alex. H. Japp, and others. 


“The work bids fair to become not ny the most voluminous anthol- 
ogy of the time, but also one of the most important.” “A more wealthy 
volume of try, page for page, scarcely exists. It is, indee«, ‘ ipfinite 
riches in a little room.’ ”’— The Atheneum. 


Intentions. 


By Oscar WitpE. New and cheaper edition. 
somely printed, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: 
The Decay of Lying. 
Pen, Pencil and Poison. 
The Critic as Artist. 
The Truth of Masks. 


Irish 


12mo, hand- 





A New Volume in the Mildred Series, 


entitled ‘ Mildred’s New Daughter,” by MartrHA FINLEY, 
author of the Elsie Books. The previous volumes in this 
series are 
Mildred Keith. 
Mildred at Roselands. 
Mildred’s Married Life. 
Mildred and Elsie. 
Mildred at Home. 
Mildred’s Boys and Girls. 


Proverbs in Porcelain. 


Large Puper Edition, to which is added Au Revoir, a dramatic 
vignette by Austin Dosson, with illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge, with 1mpressions of the illustrations in text on 
India paper. The full pages on ‘Imperial Japan.” Price 
$12.00 net. 

The plain edition of this charming book was published in November. 
Mr. Partridge ts believed by many to be the coming foremost illustrator 
in England. But seventy-five copies ot the limited edition were allotted 
to America. 


The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard. 


London, 1794-1797. Edited by S. Bayarp Dop. With two 
portraits in photogravure. Printed on Dickinson deckel 
edge paper. The ty;ography by De Vinne. <A dainty book. 
16mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Bayard was the wife of Samuel! Bayard, who was appointed by 
Washington agent of the United States in the British Admiralty courts 
under the Rf Nelags Of Mrs Gayacd it is said: * To have known Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hami'ton, Jay, aud John Adams, and frequently to 
have seen George the Third and his cabinet ministers; to have been well 
acquainted with many of the American generals, and with their an- 
tagonists, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton, avd Colonel Tarleton; to 
have been on terms of intimacy with six of the signers of the Declaration 
ot Independence; and to have known Lords Eldun, Mansfield and Stow- 
ell, Burke and Barre, Fox and Pitt, Sheridan, Wilverforce, and Warren 
Hastings, is a very remarkable record for a young American of thirty.” 


Links in a Chain. 


By MArGARET Sutton Briscoe, author of Perchunce to 


Each 16mo, $1.25. 


Dream. 16mo, $1 00. 
CONTENTS: 
Link Ist. A Side Light.—The man revealed. 
LinK 2np. His I. O. U.—The chain twists. 
LinK 3rpv. The Note Redeemed.—Turn, fortune, turn thy 
wheel. 
Link 4TH. An Apple of Discord.—Bud, }lossom and fruit. 


Link 5TH. Mr. Atwood’s wife.—The united links. 


Dorothy Wordsworth. 


A Story of a Sister’s Love. By EpmMunp Lege. This heauti- 
ful biography of the sister of the poet has been out of print 
for some time and a new edition is issued in response to an 
urgent demand. 16mo, in dainty binding, price $1.25. 


The Lone House. 


By AMELIA E, Barr. 12m0, $1.25. 


A new story from the pen of Mrs. Barr is always welcome, and this is 
in her best vein. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 5 East 19th Street, New York. 



























HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


APRIL 
166 Pages: 64 Illustrations. 
4 A BATTLE-SHIP IN ACTION. By Lieut. S. 


A. Sraunton, U.S.N. With 10 Illustrations 
by R. F. ZocBaum. 

THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 
By Ricnarp Haroine Davis. 
THE ENGLISH SENATE. By Grorcr W. 

SMALLEY. 

THE MONUMENT TO CORDER. 
By Eva Wiper McGtasson. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. By Professor Arruur 

T. Hapwey. 

SPRING IN A SIDE STREET. A Vignette 
of Manhattan. By Branper Marrnews. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. T. Smep.ey. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. 9 Illustrations by Ep- 
win A. ABBEY. With Comment by ANpkEW 
LANG. 

AN INTERRUPTED STORY. By Wiutiam 
McLennan. With an Ilustration by C. 8. 
REINHART. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM'S STUD-FARM AND 
HUNTING FOREST. By Powu.rney Bice- 
tow. With 13 Illustrations by Freprric 
REMINGTON. 

THEIR STORY. By Grorce A. Hipparp. 
With an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. AStory. By 
Grace Kine. 

THE PROMISED LAND. A Story. By Owen 
Wisrer. With 4 Illustrations by Freperic 
REMINGTON. 

A VIGOROUS POLITICIAN OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. By Joun Gitmer Speep. 

A PALE GIRL’S FACE. The History of a 
Scoop. By Ewan Macpnerson. 

TRILBY. AStory. By Groree pu Maurier 
Part IT. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 

POEMS by W.D. Howstts, Exvizabern Stuart 
Puerpes, and James E, LEARNED. 

EDITOR'S STUDY. By Cnarizs Depiry 
Warner. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an illustrated 
story by F. Hopkinson SmirH and other hu- 
morous Sketches and I}lustrations. 


LITERARY NOTES. By Lavrence Herron. 


A Story. 


A Story. 


Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
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Important Books 


None Like It: A plea for the Old Sword. 
By Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., author 
of “The People’s Bible,’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

‘* Sounds the right tone for the inspiration of the Bible, 
when he pleads for its moral and spiritual energizing 


ower as the most conclusive proof that the Bible is the 
Word of God. ... A work of solid value.”—The Oatlook. 


Among the Matabele. By Rev. David 
Carnegie. With an account of Khama, 
Chief of the Bechuanas; and several 
portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 


“ A timely and interesting account of the last of the 
independent races of South Africa.”— The Nation. 


The Conversion of India, from Pantzenus 
to the Present Time, A, D. 193-1893. 
Being Lectures delivered before the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
on the Graves Foundation. By George 
Smith, C. I. E., LL. D.; aathoro enr 
Smith, C. 1. E., LL. D.; aatl f** Tenry 
Martyn,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“The book is written in a simple and easy style, is 
very fair and impartial in its tone, is the result of con- 
scientious diligence, and gives promise of great useful- 
ness.”—Tne New York Observer. 

The Christian Society. By Prof. George 
D. Herron. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

Comprises the Lectures delivered with great success 


before the University of Michigan, Princeton College, 
and other institutions of learning. 


Every-Day Religion; or, The Common 
Sense Teaching of the Bible. By Han- 
nah Whitall Smith, author of ‘The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.’’ 
Second edition. 12mo, cloth, 1.00. 

“Bright, helpful, fervent, and to the point.’’—7he 

Sunday-School Times. 


Foreign [Missions After a Century. By 
Rev. J.S. Dennis, D.D. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised. 8yo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A broad, philosophical and systematic view of mis- 
sionary work.”—The Independent. 

Paul Errington and Our Scarlet Prince. 
By J. McD. Leavitt, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Concerning the Roman Catholic Church in its re- 
lations to American civilization. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A new monthly magazine devoted to Current Religious 
Literature. April number contains sketch of Prof. George 
D. Herron, by B. Fay Mills, and portrait. 25 cents per 
annum. Sample free. 


Fleming H, Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge Street. 














; Three »* 


Important 
New * * 
Publications 








e . 
The Pasquier [emoirs. 
Edited by Duc D'AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. With 
portraits. In 3vols., 8vo. Vol. I]., 1812-1814, 
now ready, $2.50; Vol. I., 1789-1812, $2.50. 
_ “Its value is great. The author brings before us and 
illustrates with peculiar clearness the characteristics of an 
extraordinary time. He gives us vivid and thoughtful 
sketches of the First Empire.”— Edinburgh Review. 
‘Memoirs which promise to be among the most valu- 
able ever published concerning the Napoleonic period. 
Pasquier's account of the Empire is surely one of the best 
that any contemporary has left us. It will be found rich in 
material concerning the imperial régime, and in portraits of 
Napoleon's family and associates.”"—A “antic Monthly. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 


By R. E, PRoTHERO. 


With portraits and illustrations. 


With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY. 


Second Edition, 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


‘* Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay’ has been prepared with so much 


care or wisdom. 


It is a work that will be to many well-nigh indispensable,”"—Boston Journad, 


ei One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant biographies written.”’—Chicago Daily News. 
‘ This biography is perhaps the most notable work of its kind since Dean Stanley’s own life of Dr. 


Arnold appeared. 


‘he work passes at once into the list of the few great biographies of modern times,” 


— Boston Herald. 


Philosophy of History—France. 


By Rosekt Fiint, D.D., LU.D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author 


of ‘t Theism,” ‘* Anti-Theistic Theories, etc. 


8vo, $4.00. 


‘The volume makes up a large octavo of 705 pages, and is replete in interest to the philosophical 


student of history. 


reflection and speculation in human developments. 


It is both historical and critical, and it aims to show the 


rise and progress of 
It is a valuable and entertaining book. The 


thoughtful scholar will find the volume a rich mine of thought.”’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
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AT LAST! A COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS. 


Pilgrim 
Pastor’s 
Manual 


By GrorGeE M. Boynton, D.D. 
Secretary Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 


This manual is intended for aid to pastors in,the 
various services they are called upon to conduct out- 
side of the pulpit. It contains a service for laying 
a corner stone, for henna nag | a church building; 
the two forms recommended by the committees of 
the National Council for admission to the church; 
for household baptism; for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper; and for Christian marriage. 

It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in connection with these services, with 
the offerings, for the sickroom and for funerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version. 

It gives the Creeds of Congregationalism, the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 
1883; the proper order for the conduct of Congrega- 
tional councils; a few forms of letters missive and 
certificates of most frequent use. 

A special feature is a careful compilation of Rules 
of Order for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
Boynton has had the careful advice and suggestions 
of Dr. Quint, whose indorsement goes with this 
section. 

The book closes with a selection of prayers from 
our Protestant liturgies for the study of our pastors. 

It contains 250 pages, printed on extra fine and 
opaque paper and makes a thin volume, It is bound 
in leather with round corners and red edges, easy to 
carry in the pocket. The print of the parts to be 
used in the services is large and plain. 

It is just what every minister needs and wants. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


By Cyrus HAMLIN, D.D. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 





my Life and Times. 
rice $2.50. ° 

Dr. Hamlin’s life has been an extremely interesting 
one, and no one could have written of it more entertain- 
ingly. 

Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away Land. By Rev. 

Cuas. C. TRACY. Price $1.25. 

The missionary takes us into his confidence and lets 
us know the essential features of his experience in 
Turkey. 

The Mississippi Schoolmaster. 

MATSON. Price $1.50. 

What two colored boys achieved and endured during 
a winter’s teaching in the South. 

Two Volunteer Missionaries. 

Price $1.25. 

This book deals with the mission to the Dakota Indi- 
ans. Frontier life and pioneer missionary work are 
graphically pictured. 


At Mount Desert. 
$1.50 


The story of a summer at the beautiful island on the 
Maine coast. 
Bertha’s Summer Boarders. 
Price $1.25. 
What two devoted Christian young people accoin- 
plished in the little village where they spent their sum- 
ner. 


Comrades. By FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. Price $1.25. 
An entertaining and wholesome story for boys. 


The House on the Beach. By JULIA MCNAIR 
WRIGHT. Price $1.50. 

A powerful temperance story. 

Jack Jr. By SALLY CAMPBELL. Price $1.50. 

A wide-awake story for boys, portraying growth of 
manly Christian character. 
Lonely Hill and Its Possibilities. 

Price $1.50. 

‘The children in an out-of-the-way place form a mission 
band and find that they can do much more good than 
they supposed possible. 

Patty’s Granduncle. By Mrs. HELEN PEARSON 
BARNARD. Price $1.50. 

This story is full of incident. It is charmingly told, 
with frequent touches of retined humor. 

Prince Rupert’s Namesake. By EMILY WEAVER. 
Price $1.50. 

A story of peculiar interest connected with the great 
plague of London in 1563-64 aud with the persecution 
which just preceded it. 

Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 
SHELDON. Price 90 cents. 
A story of real life, often dramatic and always of in- 

tense interest. 


The Twentieth Door. 

Price $1.25. 

The Twentieth Door is the Twentieth Century. Young 
people will be interested and inspired by it. 

The Twins and Their Texts, By L. AMELIA WILDER. 

Pricé 75 cents. 

An amusing and delightful volume for the little ones. 
Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. By J. L. 

ATKINSON. Price $1.25. 

A sketch, taken from original sources, of the life and 
work of the Buddha whom the Japanese worship. 

A Modern Paul in Japan. By Rev. JINzO NARUSE. 

Price $1.00. 

A sketch of the life and work of Rev. Paul Sawayama, 
James Powell, a Memorial. Edited by H. PoRTER 

Smits. Price $1.00. 

A collection of reminiscences by friends of Dr. Powell 
among whom are W. M. Taylor, D.D., A. H. Bradford 
D.D., M. E. Strieby, D. D., Alex. McKenzie, D. D. 
Letters on Baptism. By Rev. EpMUND B. Fatr- 

FIELD. Price 75 cents. 

Every passage in the gro tpg! bearing upon the sub- 
ject receives from the author a full and candid treat- 
ment. His volume is certainly a noteworthy contribution 


By HENRIETTA 


By S. W. Ponp, Jr. 


By MILDRED FAIRFAX. Price 


By LINNIE S. HARRIS, 


By M. L. WILDER. 


By CHARLES M. 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


OF FOUR-HAND 








“ROYAL COLLECTION 








MUSIC.” 
SELECTED EASY, BRICHT. 
PIANO-FORTE SURE 
DUETS. TO PLEASE. 














Uniform with the rest of the Royal Series, 
this new collection comprises 36 excellent 
piano-forte duets. The pieces are easy, 
bright, with abundance of variety, and are 
immensely entertaining. The book con- 


tains all 
50c. 


4-HAND. 


It is large sheet music size, 160 pages, 
bound in tasteful paper covers. Price, 
postpaid, 








The latest and 
best piano 
music for two 
performers. 




















ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Agents for Knabe and Fisher Pianos and the self- 


playing ‘‘ Symphony. 
For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C, Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
paki pte open vane gs 





EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Musicians, Read! 


Sunlight nd Shadow A collection of high 
By Julian E rd 


a grade but not difficult 
fan Edwarde. 
never 


songs, that have 
vefore appe in print. Each is a gem. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 


LESSONS in AUGITION é6 be'tsed’in private oF 
By Hedene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musical language. Every intelligent 








red 





A book on anew plan. 


musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 
Acollection of sa- 
St. Gaecilian Collection 
By ©. F. Steel ranged for male 
epecia cceptable in Gospel Meet- 
ings and the Y. Mc. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 
Anthem Grown: this celebrated church music 
by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 
by an American. Unequaled in its 
Ry Geo. F. Root, own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. I’rice, $2.75 Postpaid. 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges being 
paid by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us shal 
e perfectly saleable. 
containing music for Cho:rs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


cred music ar- 
. F.§ e. 

voices. will bee lly a 
The latest anthem collection 
Gurriculum The leading Piano instruction book 
Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
*4* Send 10 cts. for sample copy of new Muatcal Visitor, 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 








Subscribers’ Column. 


_ A Lady, having a pleasant home near Boston, is will- 
ing to receive into her family one or two little girls, 
giving them care and attention with the advantage of a 
refined home. Excellent schools in the vicinity and a 
summer home at the beach. References exchanged. 





Parents and guardians may address Box 595 Winchester, | 


Mass. 

_ Loan Wanted.—The pastor of a prominent church 
18 in urgent need of a luan of $500. Good interest. 
Ample security. Address Pastor, care of the Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted.—A home by adoption or otherwise, country 
preferred, for an orphan boy, age ten years; respectable 
Scotch and English parentage. Address J. E, C., P.O. 
Box 272, New York City. 


_, training School for Nurses. — North 
Training School for Nurses. An opportunity for ex 
cellentitraining is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young women desiring to follow the 
Bens: Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 
Mass 


tion in a family where she ey do chamber work and 
sewing; also waiting on table, if necessary. A home in 
a'Christian household where she will be under good in- 


fluence is greatly desired. Apply by letter to Mrs. 
Deland, 76 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 





Adams 


profession of | 


~A lady desires to find for a young mulatto 
woman, in whom she is interested, a posi- | 


‘The Congregationalist 











If PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FLVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 


printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 


| DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 





rearages must be paid; but such an order can be 


subscription. 


| ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, l4 lines to the inch; 1] inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING Novices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, nef. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as | 

Hy ’ ] § 
Siddartha 
specific order to stop, in connection with which all | 


given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the | 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


An Island Garden. 

By Cevia THAXTER, author of ‘ Among the 

Isles of Shoals,’ ete. With twelve full-page 

Illustrations in color, and several smaller 

ones, by CuHILDE HaAssam. 8vo, attractively 

bound, $4.00, net. 

Mrs. Thaxter, who has spent 4 large part of 
her life on Appledore, the largest of the Isles 
of Shoals, here tells the secret of the flower- 
garden by her cottage which is one of the chief 
attractions of the islands and the wonder of 
the thousands who visit them every summer. 
Colored Illustrations add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the engaging volume. 


Brave Little Holland, and 
What She Taught Us. 


By WitiraM E;xior. Grirris, D.D., author 
of “ Japan,’’ ‘The Lily Among Thorns,” 
“Matthew Calbraith Perry,’ etc. With 

Illustrations. 16mo, $125. In Riverside 

Library for Young Pecple, small 16mo, 75 

cents. 

By three visits to Holland, and careful study 
of Dutch-American archives, Dr. Griffis has 
gained material for a very interesting account 
of Holland and the debt we owe her for her 
contribution to American liberty and order. 


Bayou Folk. 

By Kate Cuopin. 16mo, $1.25. 

A pretty book of tales drawn from life among 
the Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. They 
represent with fidelity and spirit characters 
and customs unfamiliar to most readers; they 
are admirably told, with just enough dialect 
for local color; and they can hardly fail to be 
very popular. 


'A Bird-Lover in the West. 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
CONTENTS 
EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 403 
The Joy of Easter 403 
The Claim of the Church on the Christian 404 
The Unmaniliness of Immorality 404 
Peter's Vision and Its Results 404 
Mistakes of Great Authors 422 
Week in Review 405 
In Brief 406 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 407 
Philadelphia 408 
Washington 408 
The Interior 409 
CURRENT THOUGHT 427 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Normative Value of Christ’s Teaching. Prof. 
A. B, Bruce 410 
The Secret of the Lord—a poem. Ida Whipple 
Benham 411 
Easter Among the Moravians. R. Fleming 411 
The Progressive Energy of the Risen Life. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 4il 
An Easter Hymn—a poem. Mary M. Adams 412 
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A delightful book of bird experiences and 
observations in Ohio, Utah and Colorado, by 
Oxvive THORNE MILLER, author of “ In Nest- 
ing Time,” “ Bird-Ways,’’ ‘‘ Little Brothers 
of the Air,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Does God Send Trouble ? 


By CuarvLes CutTupert HAtt, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, author of ‘‘ Into His Marvellous 
Light.” Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Dr. Hall describes this book as “an earnest 
effort to discern between Christian tradition 
and Christian faith.”’ It is dedicated “to all 
who sorrow over the sorrows of humanity.” 


Zachary Phips. 

By Epwin LASSETTER BYNNER. 

Paper Series. 50 cents. 

A notable historical novel, including Burr’s 
rebellion, the battle of New Orleans and other 
important incidents. 


Riverside 


Sold by all booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


New Styles Just Introduced. 


LISZT CHURCH ORCANS. 
Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Sold for Cash or Easy Payments. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City, 


The Japanese Buddha 


$y Rev. Jonn L. ATKINSON. 

Pp. 309. Price $1.25. In- 
troduction by Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D. 

‘ The book is a free translation from the Japanese of 
the story that has been served up with so much poetic 
glamour by Sir Edwin Arnold in ‘ The Light of Asia.’ It 
is a book that cultivated people may read with great 
advantage.” —7he Beacon. ; 

“ This is an interesting story, showing what Buddhism 
is, what it requires, the hope 1t holds out, and what its 
founder is supposed to have done andtaught. The book 
is characteristically illustrated.”—J. VY. Observer. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAC 0, 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


Warwick Cycles. 








The Warwick Cycle is the creation of a 
demand for an absolutely guaranteed, light, 
strong and powerful wheel. That it fully 
meets that demand is attested by its record 
of increasing sales. The best index of the 
merit of an article is the demand for it. 


The 94 models are creating a sensation. 
This is a Warwick year. The advance or- 
ders are away ahead of previous records. 


The interests of Warwick riders are our 
interests. In fact,.Warwicks are the fulfilled 
suggestions of the best riders. Warwicks 
are built to serve their interests. They are 
guaranteed liberally. Remember 25 lbs. at 
$125 makes delightful, easy wheeling for 
the least money. 

A bicycle oration free —in our catalogue. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Springfield, Mass 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Uur God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTLDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature ; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memoria)) ; Pog Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 

The Easter Service is in great 5 ation, large or- 
ders from all parts of the country having been already 
filled. There is also a steady call for the various 
Eventide Services and they are giving universal sat- 
isfaction. 

No. 11, the Homeland, is a good theme to use on 
the first Sunday after Easter. It presents a difficult 
and vague subject as attractively as the Scripture 
and hymnology allow. 

“ The Services are winning their way against prejudice 
and dislike of former services.”’— Vt. 

“ We have used nearly all of the Services and congratulate 
you ee aad uniformity of excellence that characterizes 


*% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. % 

Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No. 2 for 1894, to be issued April 1, is to be called 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and will be devoted to three unique and interesting 

lines of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and some description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that. “Forward Movements”’ will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who will be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
wil} contain equally valuable matter. 


% FORM OF ADMISSION. % 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


%& CONGREGATIONALISM >h 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leaflets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a, 
proportionate rate. 


PPEALS from the missionary socie- 
A ties come with such frequency in 
these trying times that we become 
accustomed to them and do not feel their 
full force. But behind the statement of the 
Home Missionary Society, which we reprint 
this week on page 421, there stand hundreds 
of missionaries, each one asking, Is it really 
necessary for me to lay down my work? and 
thousands of poor, earnest, praying men 
and women asking, Mast we be left without 
a leader and must our children grow up 
without the privileges of the church, and 
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must the influences of organized religious 
life be withdrawn from our neighbors? 
These. questions must be answered soon. 
We know that the officers and directors of 
the society have determined to reduce their 
appropriations largely, and to keep them as 
far as possible within reasonable estimates 
of future receipts. We believe they are 
wise in maintaining this policy. Butsurely 
all friends of home missions, who have re- 
joiced in the noble work of recent years in 
the West and in the newer work among the 
foreign population and in our great cities, 
will hope and pray and unite in their efforts 
to keep this work going during these times 
of financial stress so that it may quickly 
take advantage of returning prosperity to 
extend itself. 


The editor of the Year- Book, Dr. Hazen, 
has completed his tabulation of statistics of 
the Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts for 1893. There are 267 installed pas- 
tors and 227 other ministers engaged in pas- 
toral work. Allowing one of these to each 
church, there would still be 103 of the 587 
churches without pastors. But there are 
296 ministers without charge or engaged in 
other than pastoral work, so that on any 
Sunday, when every pulpit is supplied, there 
will still be in the pews nearly one-fourth of 
the whole number of ministers in the State. 
Eight churches were organized last year. 
The church membership, 107,524, has in- 
creased by 1,581. There were added on 
confession last year 3,730, an average of 
about six and a third to each church, 
There are 117,905 persons in the Sunday 
schools, a gain of 1,429. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies number 510, showing that 
more than four-fifths of the churches have 
such organizations. Considerably more than 
one-fourth as many as the entire member- 
ship of the churches is in these societies, 
The benevolent contributions, $674,122, fell 
off $177,933 from the previous year, show- 
ing, no doubt, the effect of financial depres- 
sion. The home expenditures, $1,709,342, 
remained about the same. 


There are cheering evidences that wiser 
judgments will prevail in the Presbyterian 
Church as the excitement of doctrinal dis- 
cussions subsides, and some of those who 
would enforce adherence to their own inter- 
pretations of the standards realize that this 
is not the best way to defend the truth or 
to bring men to accept it. Last week the 
New York Presbytery, though not without 
earnest opposition on the part of some mem- 
bers, voted by a large majority to grant 
the application of a number of students of 
Union Seminary to be received into its-care. 
Dr. John Hall was one of those who, in the 
interests of Christian peace and magnanim- 
ity, championed the young men’s plea. Some 
months ago Rev. E. B. McGilvary, one of the 
most valuable of the younger members of 
the Laos Mission, tendered his resignation 
because of the action of the General Assem- 
bly demanding that every Presbyterian min- 
ister should accept its interpretation of the 
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doctrine of inspiration of the Scriptures 
laid down in the standards. The Board of 
Foreign Missions accepted the resignation, 
but has now reconsidered its action, on the 
ground that the North Laos Presbytery, to 
whom the question of Mr. McGilvary’s with- 
drawal had been referred, postponed action 
on it till the end of this year. These signs 
of a more temperate spirit and a more can- 
did judgment give encouragement to hope 
that the crisis in that great denomination is 
passing, and that harmony and unity may 
yet prevail. On the other hand, half a dozen 
Union Seminary students have signified their 
desire to appear before the New Jersey Con- 
gregational Association for examination for 
licensure, and we hear from time to time of 
ministers, now in the Presbyterian ranks, 
who are ready to cast in their lot with our 
denomination. Yet we presume the larger 
number of the freedom loving element will 
remain in the Presbyterian harness and try 
to foster a roomier atmosphere. 


Many a successful leader in public affairs 
owes his success in great part to the un- 
chronicled devotion of his wife. For a like 
reason many a famous minister could never 
have done the service to the world which has 
given him fame had it not been for the loving 
co-operation of his church and congregation. 
Probably no minister in this century has 
directly influenced so many people as Spur- 
geon. The circulation of his sermons, new 
volumes of which are still being published, 
is said to have reached 70,000,000. But it 
was Spurgeon’s great good fortune to be 
pastor of a people who did much to make 
him the greatest preacher of his age. Dr. 
Pierson, who was ‘his successor for two 
years, says of him: 

His life may be written by many skillful pens ; 

but there is another history of the contribu- 
tions made by that great congregation, both to 
his power in the pulpit and to his world-wide 
service, which must wait for the day when 
God’s books are opened and the secrets of 
Christian usefulness are traced to their sources, 
that the crowns may be bestowed where they 
belong. 
Alas, that it must be said of so many min- 
isters that their lives are marred by the 
thoughtless or ungenerous criticisms of those 
who might have contributed so much to 
their power and their success. 


oS 


THE JOY OF EASTER. 

The Christian’s joy at Easter is the joy of 
triumph unmixed with vanity or self-lauda- 
tion. Weare sharers of a victory to which 
we made no contribution. The last enemy 
—the greatest enemy—before whom every 
warrior bows as surely as the helpless child, 
is conquered, and we, who could not share 
the struggle, have our full part in the 
fruits of triumph. So, in the ruder days of 
old, two champions fought out the battle in 
single combat, while their comrades watched 
them and accepted the result. Our triumph 
is the triumph of our representative. Christ 
is risen. ‘‘ Death hath no more dominion 
over Him.” 

That Easter joy is incomplete which fails 
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to think first of the risen Jesus. When the 
world adopts the customs of the church it 
turns them to its own uses and puts upon 
them its own meaning, too often in forget- 
fulness of their essential thought. It has 
revived in Easter the old pagan festival of 
the return of spring. It makes the day a 
turning point in its round of social life; it 
lavishes flowers, it renews gayety. It gives 
expression to the natural joy in a most de- 
lightful season, but it fails to grasp that 
thought of fellowship with Christ which 
makes His victory our joy. 

Nor is the meaning of the Easter joy ex- 
hausted when we think of the triumph of 
our Lord as a gift which we share without 
deserving. Christ is risen. He still lives 
and reigns. His victory is a pledge and 
prophecy of our own overcoming in the 
conflict of our lives. To the gladness of 
deliverance he adds the assurance of faith 
and the delight of hope. We will not sepa- 
rate His lot from ours, but shares our con- 
flicts and our victories as the ever-present 
helper of our souls, This is the higher 
meaning of the fellowship with Christ, in 
which the unbelieving world can have no 
part. His strength is the reserve on which 
we call when evil threatens. We have our 
victory to win, but know that in His strength 
we cannot fail. We are not allowed to miss 
the warrior’s part, the conqueror’s joy, in 
which we learn the fellowship alike of His 
sufferings and His victory. ‘‘To him that 
overcometh, will I give,’’ is added to the 
message which He sends to every church 
and every man, and a part of the Easter joy 
is the joy of our own overcoming by His 
aid. 

There is an element of anticipation, also, 
in our present joy like that which makes 
the final element of delight in the return of 
spring, when the beauty of the world con- 
tains the prophecy of harvest. As we read 
the possibilities of manhood in the weakest 
child we think of the attainments of the 
risen life at Easter time. Christ is risen. 
He lives forevermore, and we shall live in 
Him. This joy grows brighter toward life’s 
evening time. Tolittle children death seems 
very far away, to men of merely earthly 
hopes he is very near and terrible, but to 
the Christian of long experience in fellow- 
ship with Christ he is a foe subdued, a 
harmless keeper of our true life’s door. If 
our Easter joy look back it looks forward 
also to the greater triumph which is yet to 
come, and finds itself a sharer in the glory 
of that day. The risen Christ sustains the 
struggling church. The church, amid its 
trials, looks forward to its resurrection and 
the fullness of its union with its victorious 
Lord. 





THE CLAIM OF THE CHUROH ON 
THE OHRISTIAN. 

If loyalty to Christ is first of all loyalty to 
His person, as He is revealed to us in the 
records of His life as they have come down 
to us in the New Testament, it is no less 
loyalty to His ideals of truth, of duty and 
ofjmanhood. Loyalty to Christ as the great 
teacher, implies that we respect and honor 
the institutions which He has established, 
that we honor His church and observe faith- 
fully its sacraments. In doing this we sim- 
ply keep His commandments. The church 
is the body of Christ. Hislifeisinit. The 
earthly body receives its vigor from its liv- 
ing, invisible head. The church is the bride 
of Christ, dearer to Him than His own life, 
which He has laid down for her sake. Is it 
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possible that in our wisdom we sometimes 
imagine we can form institutions or socie- 
ties better fitted than that institution which 
Christ Himself has formed through which 
to give the gospel to the world? Has He 
not said that the gates of hades, i. e., death 
shall not prevail against His church? Has 
He not given us to understand that nothing 
can be substituted for the church which He 
has organized; that the highest wisdom, the 
assurance of the largest success for any be- 
liever is unswerving loyalty to the spirit, 
the principles, the ideas which came into 
the world through Him, to those methods 
of service and to that institution which He 
approved? 

It is through the church that believers on 
the earth are to do their work, as individu- 
als, indeed, yet as members of a body in 
which the Holy Spirit continually dwells, 
which represents Christ as nothing else can 
represent Him and to which the promises 
are given. Weare too far along in the his- 
tory of the world for experiments in the ex- 
pression of our loyalty to Christ. Gifts, 
personal service, every possible manifesta- 
tion of Christian energy, should bear such a 
relation to the church as Christ’s own rela- 
tion to it would seem to require. Monas- 
teries have been tried. The life of a hermit 
has been tried. Sisterhoods have been 
tried, are to be tried again. Leagues have 
been tried, brotherhoods also, every device 
which human ingenuity can discover, either 
to take the place of or to supplement the 
work of the church. The clear, uniform 
testimony of history is that, faithless and 
worldly as the church has sometimes been, 
Christian efforts apart from the church have 
disastrously failed, that the blessing of God, 
age after age, has been with the church. 

It is the church which has the oracles of 
God, tbe ministry of reconciliation, the 
promise of the perpetual presence of the 
Spirit. How can one be loyal to Christ and 
discredit the church which He organized 
and through which He has thus far made 
known His wishes to the children of men? 
Would that, rather than strive after new 
organizations or societies, which shall sap 
the strength of the church, we all might see 
that loyalty to the Saviour implies that, in 
our labors for our fellowmen, we use those 
instrumentalities which He has put into our 
hands and pray for the divine blessing while 
we use them. 


oe 


THE UNMANLINESS OF IMMORALITY. 


Rarely has a more painful spectacle been 
presented to the American people than that 
exhibited during the last two weeks in a 
Washington court. The defendant in that 
trial is a descendant of an old and famous 
family and was born into a position of honor 
which added luster to every achievement 
of a mind exceptionally gifted. He has 


been chosen to one office after another till. 


he became a member of the United States 
Congress, a leader of his party ard the idol 
of his Kentucky constituency. With confi- 
dence and enthusiasm they gave him the 
position long held by their great statesman, 
Henry Clay, whose granddaughter was his 
first wife. 

Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge has won na- 
tional fame asan orator. Boston, New York 
and Chicago have yielded to the charm of his 
eloquence as heartily as Lexington, his own 
home. He is also a prominent member of 


the Presbyterian Church and has long been. 
trusted and honored as a professed follower «tion of the circumstances. 
of Christ, an earnest defender of the up- 
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rightness and purity of life which his Mas- 
ter taught as the characteristic of disciple- 
ship. 

We do not propose to discuss the public 
scandal in which he is the most conspicuous 
figure, nor to pass any judgment concerning 
the promise of marriage which the plaintiff 
affirms that he made to her. We are con- 
cerned only with facts which appear to be 
fully corroborated and which are not denied. 
These admitted facts are that Colonel 
Breckinridge has been living for years in 
unlawful relations with a woman not his 
wife, that she has borne him children, that 
he has introduced her to families in which 
he has been honored as a Christian gentle- 
man, and that during all these years he has 
claimed and held the position of an honora- 
ble member of the church and of society. 

The nature and the extent of the wrong 
he has done to this woman we leave to 
the court to decide. But before the revela- 
tion of these facts his own manhood shrivels 
and fades. His life, which seemed so noble 
and successful, is base and mean. The 
church in which he held a high place is dis- 
honored byhim. The society which proudly 
claimed him is outraged. His friends hang 
their heads inshame. One of his kinsmen 
represented many when he said that the 
trial ‘‘is more than I can bear without feel- 
ing that not only Breckinridge but Kentucky 
is disgraced.” 

Such a spectacle as this, since it must be 
endured, ought not to pass into history with- 
out its warning being heeded by all who see 
it. The verdict of the people in this case is 
an acknowledgement of the authority of the 
law of Christ. The loss of chastity is the 
loss of manhood. He who puts it in peril 
risks not manhood only, but all that it sup- 
ports—the honor of his family, of friends, of 
society and of country, so far as it has been 
intrusted to him. To one who held the 
highest position in church and state, and 
who, had thus fallen, a prophet said, ‘‘ By 
this deed thou hast given great occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme.”’ 
The reiteration of blasphemies for three 
thousand years because of that deed wit- 
nesses to the evil a man may work when he 
permits his passion to smite down his man- 
hood. When one has sold himself with 
what can he buy back power to do good to 
others, or honor or self-respect? 

ae ati 


PETER’S VISION AND ITS RESULTS. 

God sometimes gives us direct and spe- 
cial revelations of His will. Generally He 
guides us by so overruling the exercise of 
our ordinary faculties that we reach the 
decisions which accord with His purposes 
for us. Peter was a man of good senre 
and accustomed to reflect and decide upon 
evidence. Yet in this instance he was 
granted a peculiar and an exceptionally 
inspiring experience which impressed his 
duty upon him with unwonted force. The 
same thing still is true now and then. 

This revelation to Peter about the divine 
will apparently followed his prayer but was 
not a direct answer to it. That is, he had 
not been praying for light upon the partic- 
ular question of duty involved because it 
had not yet arisen. But doubtless he had 
prayed to be guided from above in respect 
to all matters of duty and was in a re- 
ceptive, teachable mood, which rendered 
him the more able and willing to recognize 
the full meaning of his vision in considera- 
This is one of 


the frequent benefits of prayer. It prepares 
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us to comprehend and to do God’s will 
however made known. 

It is safe to follow a clear conviction of 
duty no matter in what unusual and unan- 
ticipated directions it may lead. Before 
his vision Peter doubtless would have been 
surprised, and also might have been reluc- 
tant, to be asked to take any course which 
bade fair to include Gentiles with Jews as 
recipients of the gift of the Holy Spirit and 
aa fit subjects for baptism into the fellow- 
ship of Christ. But after it he no longer 
was disposed to hesitate because his duty 
had been made clear. A positive sense of 
duty, when conscience has been enlightened 
as much as possible, is, and always must be, 
an ample warrant for effort. 

God often calls upon individuals now to 
strike out as spiritual pioneers under His 
leading and to suggest and inaugurate new 
policies of action. Are we not too apt to 
criticise such persons as restless, eager for 
novelty and desirous of posing as leaders, 
and to fail in appreciating the fact that they 
may have been granted real visions from 
above and may be merely trying loyally to 
perform what they have been bidden to do? 
We must weigh carefully their claims to 
have received revelations. We may not 
safely assume that they never have been 
mistakes. But we are bound to listen re- 
spectfully to their statements, especially if 
they ordinarily exhibit good judgment, and 
to give them sympathy and aid until it has 
become plain that they are deceived. It 
may be that Christ’s cause has suffered as 
much in the past through indifference to 
the visions which some of its members have 
been granted as through too swift and too 
incautieus confidence in them. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

All the fascination invariably associated 
with the dramatic is found in the situation 
in Washington as accurately described by 
our cerrespondent. -President Cleveland is 
at a point in his career where he has an op- 
portunity to return a few steps toward the 
ideal of him once cherished by many of his 
fellow-citizens or he will surely and in- 
stantly descend to a level which in March, 
1893, seemed not only improbable but im. 
possible. He can veto the Bland seigniorage 
bill and face the alleged consequences to 
his party in the South and West, conscious 
that he has conserved sound principles of 
national finance and maintained his own 
record for consistency and disregard of per- 
sonal consequences or proximate party dis- 
aster. He can hold the bill ten days and 
allow it to become a law without his signa- 
ture or he can sign it and, by either course, 
seal the fate of his party in the East and 
North for a period—not short, to say the 
least—shatter confidence in his own sin- 
cerity, and by no means make certain that 
by so doing he will bind the South and West 
to the party or put an end to the clamor of 
the friends of free coinage of silver. 








The debate in the House over the appro- 
priation bill reveals a disposition in the 
ranks ef the majority to pass the bounds 
of economy and establish limits of expendi- 
ture, in certain departments, that indicate 
animosity to scholarship and science rather 
than an honest desire to be economical or 
prudent. The lighthouse service and the 
coast survey need to be kept in vigorous 
health. Valuable lives and vast amounts of 
property are dependent upon the vigilance 
of the lighthouse keepers, the ubiquitous- 
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ness of the life-saving crews and the proper 
charting of the coast and harbors of the 
nation. They are far more necessary than 
vast, ornate, federal buildings in second-rate 
cities, or the dredging of inland creeks. 
Yet log-rolling persists and generous appro- 
priations for the lattercontinue. Apropos of 
public buildings, it is disheartening to lov- 
ers of genuine art to see Secretary Carlisle 
spurning those who are demanding that the 
nation shall cease erecting monstrosities of 
a fixed architectural type and are insisting 
that the best architects of the country be 
permitted to compete, construct and glorify 
as they did at the White City. It happens 
that there is a law-making body higher than 
Mr. Carlisle, and in time the American In- 
stitute of Architects will win. 





Colorado within two years has had reason 
many times to regret that the wave of Pop- 
ulism, which swept over the State two 
years ago, bore upon its crest a man by the 
name of Waite, who was placed in the gov- 
ernor’s chair. Whenever occasion has of- 
fered or he has been able to manufacture 
the opportunity, he has said words and 
done deeds that have made him seem to be 
unbalanced mentally and have compelled 
the State to admit, with chagrin, that it 
had an old man of the seaon its back. Last 
week additional evidence of the unfortunate 
propensities of the executive and the un- 
fortunate plight of the commonwealth were 
given. Denver, unfortunately, is one of 
those cities—too common in this country— 
whose government is not so organized that 
its citizens feel it to be safe to trust its own 
mayor and municipal legislature to name 
and confirm boards of fire, police and pub- 
lic works commissioners. A few years ago 
it went to the Legislature, and asked that 
body to take from the municipality the in- 
herent right of home rule and give it to the 
governor of the State. The Legislature com- 
plied with the 1equest. In due time Gov- 
ernor Waite appeared on the scene; he did 
not rise to the altitude of disregard of party 
which the ideal governor should manifest, 
and when opportunity came proceeded to 
appoint Populist politicians to fill vacan- 
cies, some of which he had caused by 
removals. Some of those who were re- 
moved, without cause, as they thought, 
carried the question to the Supreme Court, 
which affirmed the legality of the govern- 
or’s action, if not its justice. 





Recently he demanded the removal of two 
commissioners, who refused to go and se- 
cured a temporary injunction from a dis- 
trict court restraining the governor, mayor 
and appointees from seizing their offices by 
force. Then the governor, after a few days 
delay for deliberation, decided to ignore 
the injunction, and since the police of the 
city were in sympathy with the commis- 
sioner of police whom he was trying to re- 
move, and were guarding the City Mall, and 
since the sheriff of the county and a force 
of newly selected deputies were co-operat- 
ing with the police in defying the governor, 
he issued a call for the State militia to arm, 
meet and await his orders. This it did, and 
there were hours on the 16th and 17th when 
it needed but the slightest friction to gen- 
erate a spark that would have resulted in 
bloodshed, internecine strife and a murder- 
ous attack upon the governor by the indig- 
nant populace. The substantial citizens of 
the city, with great difficulty, induced the 
governor finally to consent to await the de- 
cision of the courts upon the disputed ques- 
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tion of authority, and at this writing the 
city is still intensely moved by its present 
crisis and future loss because of the un- 
savory reputation given to it. The regular 
troops from the national army post at Fort 
Logan were moved to the city by General 
McCook, and for a time Governor Waite 
relied upon them to aid him, but they soon, 
very properly, heard from Washington that 
they were not to take sides in a controversy 
such as that unless violence actually began, 
and then they were to guard property and 
conserve order, and only act rigorously after 
the State had confessed its inability to pre- 
serve peace and had formally called on the 
nation. Now it does not necessarily follow 
that to sympathize with the commissioners 
who refused to be removed, or to defend 
the action of the city police and sheriff's 
deputies, is the logical sequence of con- 
demning the precipitancy and obstinacy of 
Governor Waite, or of deploring such a 
spectacle in any city as government troops 
and State militia being used by a governor 
to overawe and supplant the local custodi- 
ans of good order. There are simpler, more 
peaceable and more constitutional methods 
of gaining the desired ends, viz., the courts, 
which will now pass upon this case. 

Governor Greenhalge signed the Fast Day 
abolition bill Feb. 16, using a pen made 
from the quill of an American eagle, which 
had been given him by the Lexington His- 
torical Society, that took the initiative this 
year in the agitation and sent out the many 
petitions for abolition which were returned 
to the Legislature. The bill makes April 
19, the anniversary of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, a full holiday the same as the Fourth 
of July, and it will be observed as such this 
year without further proclamation. By vote 
of 110 to ninety-six the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives has voted in favor of 
the bill which gives municipal suffrage to 
women. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the State that so favorable a vote 
has been given, and it is worth noting on 
that account, though the fate of the act has 
not been settled. It has one more stage in 
the House, and if it passes that it must go 
to the Senate. The only thing which ap- 
parently can defeat it in the House is a 
strong protest by women of standing against 
its passage, and of this there is no sign. 
Up to this year the woman suffrage move- 
ment seemed to make little or no progress 
in the Legislature. From the first introduc- 
tion of a woman suffrage measure, in 1867, 
the votes upon it have shown an interesting 
variation. Twelve times the bill was for 
general suffrage, and the largest vote in its 
favor was in 1871, when there was a tie vote 
of sixty-eight. In 1879 there were ninety- 
three yeas and ninety-six nays, but this was 
followed in 1880 by the largest opposition 
vote, viz., sixty-fuur to 142, For municipal 
suffrage the largest opposing vote, sixty-one 
to 155, was in 1884, and the largest in its 
favor was in 1893, when the votes stood 101 
to 112. 





Nineteen States of the Union already have 
joined in the movement to secure legisla- 
tion upon matters which are of common 
concern to all the States, to the end that 
there may be no conflict of laws and that 
practice in all the States may be uniform, 
to the advantage of the people and for the 
benefit of those who have to do with the 
courts. Of cou se such action by the States 
is entirely voluntary and must be so, for 
the subjects of legislation are those within 
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the, province of State, not those of the na- 
tional, government. It ought not to escape 
notice that here is a movement of great 
value in securing closer national unity. At 
the meeting of commissioners of the States 
last summer certain recommendations were 
agreed upon to be made to the several legis- 
latures. Frederick J. Stimson, one of the 
Massachusetts commissioners, and Rev. S. 
W. Dike, secretary of the National Divorce 
Reform League, went before the judiciary 
committee of the Massachusetis Legislature 
last week, and as a consequence it has 
agreed to report three bills. One of them 
provides that all business obligations which 
fall due on Sunday or a holiday shall be 
payable on the day after instead of the day 
before, as has been the Massachusetts prac- 
tice. One provides in detail for a uniform 
standard of weights and measures. The 
last provides for uniform forms of acknowl 
edgment of important legal documents. It 
was not thought best to recommend uni- 
form divorce legislation at present. 





The aldermen of the city of Boston, in 
committee of the whole, are sitting now, 
investigating the serious charges made by 
Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln against the officials 
who manage the municipal charitable and 
reformatory institutions. The persistent 
attendance in large numbers of the best 
men and women of the city indicates the 
intense interest taken in the investigation 
by those most sensitive to all that affects 
the city’s honor or that proposes to better 
the condition of the unfortunate. Mrs. 
Lincoln’s position in the community is 
such, her record as a philanthropist is so 
high, her courage and persistency have been 
so unusual that at last she has compelled 
the city fathers to give her a hearing. Her 
charges are specific, not vague, and put in 
carefully considered writing and not in 
emotional, sentimental language. They re- 
fer to things which she has seen, heard and 
known. If true, they are a burning dis- 
grace to the State which is said to be the 
model for the Union in charitable and penal 
administration, and they are a blot upon 
the honor of Boston. She charges that the 
protection against fire is utterly inadequate, 
that the condition of the plumbing is in- 
describably filthy, that low standards of 
cleanliness prevail, that the sick are given 
inferior food and the well are given food 
that is insufficiently cooked, that immo- 
rality is fostered by the promiscuous min- 
gling of women with men, that a radical 
change in present methods of administra- 
tion is absolutely necessary. Already the 
investigation has gone far enough to reveal 
the hostility of the officials and their friends 
among the aldermen, and for a time it 
seemed that Mrs. Lincoln was to be denied 
the aid of counsel, but she finally won this 
point. Over one hundred witnesses are to 
be examined, and before Boston hears the 
last of the case much light will be shed on 
the civic problems that the Municipal League 
and its allies are called upon to help solve. 





Canada’s Parliament opened last week, 
the governor general, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
officiating for the first time in that formal 
service. No such distress as we have seen 
has it been the fate of our northern neigh- 
bor to endure during the past year, and it 
would be well to ask whether the conserva- 
tive principles of finance, the stable yet 
elastic currency system, which there obtain 
might not be appropriated by our legislators 
in Washington to our advantage. The Ca- 
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nadian ministry announce that they pur- 
pose revising the tariff legislation, but 
without altering the underlying principles, 
intending only to simplify and adjust to 
new conditions. Possibly in the method 
by which this is to be done we can also 
learn a lesson. Certainly they cannot blun- 
der worse than our representatives have 
done. We have gone to Australia for a 
ballot reform law, we are going to Scan- 
dinavia for a temperance reform law—why 
not acknowledge that we do not know all 
about banking and methods of taxation 
that we might know, or need to know, and 
turn our eyes northward? 





For a time early last week it seemed as 
if Lord Rosebery had not spoken with dis- 
cretion before the House of Lords, and had 
put too much emphasis upon the imperative 
necessity of- winning a majority of English 
electors to favor home rule in Ireland be- 
fore that reform could again be the battle- 
cry of the Liberal party. This interpreta- 
tion of the new premier’s attitude was sedu- 
lously promulgated by his enemies as long 
as it could be, and it had some effect for a 
time in causing turmoil in the Irish ranks. 
Coupled as it was in pvint of time with a 
fluke victory of Labouchere in the House of 
Commons, by which the ministry was de- 
feated and the house put on record as favor- 
ing the abolition of the veto power of the 
House of Lords, it made the tenure of the 
new premier seem rather precarious for a 
while. But his Edinburgh speech later in the 
week made it very clear just where he stood, 
just what he meant about England’s need of 
conversion to home rule, and, as a result of 
this speech, the best of the Irish leaders ex- 
press perfect satisfaction with the outlook. 
Already the registration bill has been intro- 
duced, and to reject or pass this will soon 
be the duty of the House of Lords, when it 
will be seen how much or little they care 
for the clamor againstthem. Last Sunday 
London’s middle and lower classes demon- 
strated their hostility to the peers in a way 
that was not as impressive as it was pic- 
turesque. The full revelations respecting 
the peculations of the late cashier of the 
Bank of England have sadly shaken the 
confidence of the British public in the di- 
rectors of that venerable institution, as 
well they may. 


IN BRIEF. 


Why could not Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, ever alert to opportuni- 
ties for service, put their sturdy shoulders to 
the wheel and aid in pulling the Home Mis- 
sionary Society out of the mire? 








It surely is not right for a church in calling 
a minister to conceal from him the existence 
of a church debt or of peculiar difficulties 
within the church orin the field. ‘If I had 
known the true state of affairs I never would 
have come” has been said by more than one 
minister. Frankness on both sides is always 
best. 





Immigration would occasion little anxiety 
if all foreigners were like the Dane, who rose 
in a meeting where the selection of a new 
hymn-book was under consideration and said 
in faltering but earnest speech: ‘I do not like 
our hymn-book for one thing. I hope we 
get one which has ‘ My country, ’tis of thee’ 
in it.” 





Many preachers will say, “‘ Just like me’”’ 
to this utterance of a Connecticut minister: 
“*T often wish, when about to preach on some 
Christian duty, that I could send out of the 
church the faithful few that I might feel free 
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to fire away at the rest. Such sermons are 
so taken to heart by these saints that I hate 
to preach them.” 





The Protestant Episcopal Church University 
Board of Regents has just established a post- 
graduate seminary scholarship in sociology, 
open to graduates of the church theological 
seminaries and entitling the successful con- 
testant to an annual income of $350 for three 
years. This is an interesting and significant 
announcement. 





Contributors who wish us to return manu- 
scripts not accepted will find it much safer 
to inclose stamps with the manuscripts than 
to request us to notify them to send stamps. 
If our frequent statement of our usual prac- 
tice bears no fruit, the inference is reasonable 
that writers do not care to have their manu- 
scripts returned. 





It is often refreshing to listen to the repeti- 
tion of Scripture verses in the prayer meeting 
when they represent fresh religious experi- 
ence. But the same verses repeated by the 
same persons every week do not show that 
those who repeat them connect their study 
of the Bible with their experience. Let us 
have some new verses this week. 





In view of announcements made of public 
services in many of our churches referring to 
the present week as Passion Week, we note 
that in the calendar of the Episcopal Church 
the week preceding Palm Sunday is Passion 
Week, which is succeeded by Holy Week, and 
that by Easter Week. To those who follow 
the church year the present is Holy Week. 


A famous singer refuses to engage in con- 
versation on the day when she is to sing in 
public in the evening. She believes that, by 
this rule, she has preserved to mature age the 
resonance and power of her voice. If parish- 
ioners should less often insist on draining 
their minister dry of thought and vocal energy 
before he enters the pulpit they would get 
more satisfaction from his leadership of public 
service, and he wouid defer, sometimes for 
many years, the crossing of the ‘‘ dead line.” 





Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn vetoed the 
aldermen’s order to place the Irish flag on the 
City Hall. ‘“ The flag of our United States is 
the only emblem of our common nationality 
and allegiance. Its display upon the public 
buildings on all such occasions is at the same 
time the highest and the only appropriate ex- 
pression of respect,” is his way of putting the 
truth. Over in New York the acting mayor, 
a son of McClellan, the general who forever 
procrastinated, did not show like regard for 
**Old Glory.” 





The numerous friends of Dr. R. 8. Storrs in 
Boston and vicinity will be glad to know that 
he is to lecture in Music Hall, March 26, in the 
Star Course, on The Great Preacher of the 
Fourth Century, John of Antioch. Another 
exceptional opportunity for hearing a very in- 
teresting lecturer is offered at the Park Street 
Church, March 29, when Dr. Daniel March of 
Woburn will speak on his three journeys to 
the Holy Land. The lecture will be illustrated 
and the proceeds will go to the building fund of 
the Swedish Congregational Church in Buston. 





Whatever be the dearth of ministers in other 
sections of the country New England at pres- 
ent cannot be considered destitute. A New 
Hampshire correspondeut this week reports 
that State as being better supplied with min- 
isters than at any time during the last twenty- 
five years. This tallies with a remark, the 
other day, of the head of the ministerial bu- 
reau in this city in regard to the field which 
he is supposed toserve. Inthe circle of eighty 
churches represented in the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club there are at present hardly more 
than half a dozen vacancies in the pastorate. 





Time was, till recently, when the Massachu- 
setts Legislature began each annual session 
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with public worship of God and a sermon. 
Because that custom has been abolished let it 
not be inferred tbat legislatures are alto- 
gether indifferent to religious teaching. The 
Legislature of Virginia a few weeks ago re- 
quested Rev. Dr. Hoge of Richmond to preach 
before that body and assigned to him as a 
topic, not the present political or social con- 
ditions, but The Nature and Office of the Holy 
Ghost. This is the third time that, Dr. Hoge 
has been officially requested to preach before 
the Virginia Legislature. 





We stated two weeks ago, on the authority 
of the New York Observer, that the invitation 
to Dr. Herron to lecture at Princeton came 
from a few of the students and not at the re- 
quest of the theological faculty. A Princeton 
divinity student now informs us that Dr. Her- 
ron visited Princeton at the joint request of 
the ministers of the town and a considerable 
number of students, and that most of the 
members of the faculty were present at one 
or more of the services. The last meeting is 
declared to have been the most powerful ever 
held in Princeton, and ‘‘ many students and 
citizens were led to a new consecration of 
themselves to the kingdom of God.” 


Principal Rainy of Scotland makes a good 
point in his criticism of the offer of the Epis- 
copal Church to recognize those as churches 
of Christ who will accept its doctrine of the 
‘thistoric episcopate.” He remarks of those 
who make this proposal that they will not 
recognize the church standing of those who 
recognize them; and they only recognize the 
church standing of those, Greeks and Latins, 
who do not recognize them. That is the idea 
of catholicity which all who are not broad 
enough to enter into it are at least summoned 
to admire. The number of Christians will 
never be large who can reduce themselves to 
dimensions sufficiently small to enter into 
“church unity ’’ through the door of the “ his- 
toric episcopate.” 





Sentiment in favor of selecting municipal 
officials and administering municipal. affairs 
on a non-partisan basis is finding vent in city 
after city. Montclair, N.J., the choice suburb 
of New York, New Brunswick, N.J., the ancient 
college town, which is now owned by a politi- 
cal boss and his satellites, and St. Paul, Minn., 
are the communities last heard from as rising 
to the higher conception of civic life. The 
first mentioned place is studying ‘‘ the Cam- 
bridge idea,” as it destroys the saloon and tie 
“boss,” and the man who has had so much to 
do in making the idea a reality in Cambridge, 
Rev. D. N. Beach, has recently been sowing 
seed in Montclair, addressing a large mass 
meeting in the Congregational church and 
conferring with the leading citizens. Such a 
leader in such a cause honors the church that 
both gladly and reluctantly misses his pulpit 
ministration. 





The Protestant ministers of Sioux City, Io., 
it is announced in the daily papers, last 
Sunday advised their congregations to shun 
the American Protective Association as wholly 
anti-American. Rev. Dr. William B. Wright 
of Buffalo, formerly pastor of Berkeley Street 
Church, Boston, recently preached an effective 
Sermon against the methods of this secret 
organization, quoting from Dr. Gladden’s 
article in the March Century, showing that 
the oath required of its members to use their 
influence against the election of Roman Catho- 
lics to public office is contrary to the Con- 
Stitution of the United States, which every 
citizen is pledged to uphold. The attempt to 
fight Jesuits by methods which they are 
cbarged with using and are condemned for 
using cannot commend itself to honest and 
patriotic Americans. The time is at hand for 
Protestant ministers to look into this move- 
ment and to speak plainly concerning it and 
concerning the obligations of Christian citizen- 
ship. We fear the interference of the Roman 
Catholic Church in our civil government. We 
fear no less any organization that aims to 
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deprive men of the rights of citizens because 
they are Catholics or because they belong to 


another church. 
Se 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOF. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Revival Interest. 

The plans for a series of evangelistic 
meetings in which prominent pastors and 
laymen of several denominations united a 
fortnight or so ago have been carried out 
with a zeal worthy of the cause. The in- 
terest has been growing aud the attendance 
increasing daily. For the past week these 
meetings have been the prominent topic of 
conversation among our Christian people, 
and many even of the busiest have taken 
time to attend them by day as well as in 
the evening. Open air meetings, now held 
every morning in Madison Square and at 
3 p.m. in Astor Place, are attended by as 
many as can stand within sound of the 
speakers’ voices. The Y. M. C. A. hall in 
Twenty-third Street is thronged every fore- 
noon, Dr. A. C. Dixon presiding. The great 
hall of the Cooper Union is filled every 
afternoon and large audiences flock to quite 
a number of Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Reformed and Congregational churches 
all over the city. From twelve to sixteen 
churches of various names have united 
in filling the Thirty-fourth Street Reformed 
Church. Three or four noon meetings be- 
sides that in Association Hall are held in 
places easy of access on both sides of the 
city and well down town among the busi- 
ness men. Besides Dr. Dixon, Drs. Burrell, 
Hall, Stimson, King, Duffield, Stryker, Tyler, 
Robinson, Harsha, Simmons, with Evangel- 
ists Needham, Evans, Wilson, Weaver, Rob- 
erts, Wright, Mrs. Whittemore and many 
others have been eminently active, and in- 
spiring music has helped the work greatly, 
led by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, Philip Phill- 
ips, Jr., Meisinger, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Kress 
and the Park sisters. 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening the 
Broadway Tabernacle was crowded to its 
utmost seating capacity to hear Mr. Moody. 
Many stood in the aisles, and more could 
notenter.e His principal theme at both serv- 
ices was the Bible. He made an earnest 
appeal for the providing of large places of 
meeting to which could be attracted the 
vast numbers who now never, or very rarely, 
attend our churches. Mr. Moody left at 
once for Norfolk and Richmond, where he 
proposes to spend several weeks in his line 
of labor. Results here, so far, encourage 
the brethren to hope for greater and long 
continued blessings, and plans are on foot 
for securing theaters and other Jarge audi- 
ence-rooms here and in Brooklyn for con- 
tinuing the meetings into the summer. 

For Congregationalism and the Kingdom. 

A new organization, which is quietly but 
surely winning the respect and confidence 
of our people of the Pilgrim faith here- 
abouts, is the Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Society of New York City and Brook- 
lyn. It was incorporated March 6, 1893. Its 
object is to promote religion and morality 
in these cities and vicinity by the establish- 
ment and support of evangelical Congrega- 
tional churches, Sabbath schools, mission 
schools, mission stations and chapels, for 
the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and for the diffusing of evangelical knowl- 
edge. Its relation to the Congregational na- 
ti mal societies is independent organically, 
but auxiliary to, and in harmony with, the 
work of each of them, whether of church 
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building, mission or Sunday school work. 
Dr. A. J. Lyman is its president, Austin 
Abbott, Esq., vice-president; its twenty- 
seven directors are among the best known 
pastors and laymen of the two cities, and 
Rev. William T. Stokes is its superintendent, 
which office he combines with the superin- 
tendence of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society’s work in the same field. 

In his first annual report, lately issued, 
Mr. Stokes gives interesting, instructive and 
stimulating facts and figures, e.g., among 
the 2,600,000 people of New York and 
Brooklyn are thirty-five Congregational 
churches, with about 15,500 members. On 
fifteen of these churches (eight in Brooklyn 
and vicinity and seven in New York and 
vicinity), either new or lately revived, some- 
thing over $20,000 has been laid out within 
the year by the Home Missionary, Church 
Building and Extension Societies. The ag- 
gregate of the benevolences of the Congre- 
gational churches of the two cities nine 
years ago was $83,000. Today it is twice 
thatsum. Their aggregate outlay for home 
expenses and benevolence in 1893 exceeded 
$450,000. In nine years (1884-1893), in which 
their membership increased only 3,102, 
the benevolent offerings of the Brooklyn 
churches went up from $40,000 to $107,000, 
an increase of 250 per cent. 

Under Mr. Stokes’s energetic administra- 
tion, with the looked for coming of better 
times, there is fair prospect of a continued 
and growing call for the planting and early 
training of yet more new churches of our 
name in the near future. The newer parts 
of expanding Brooklyn and the steady 
northern growth of the metropolis offer at- 
tractive fields to believers in our faith and 
polity. Not for years has there been mani- 
fest such readiness as now to improve the 
opportunity. 

A Temporary Halt. 

Our Presbyterian brethren have run 
against a snag in reference to their plans 
for the sale of their present mission house 
and building anew. Certain of the Lenox 
heirs object to the sale of the mansion 
which they claim was given for specific use 
as offices for the boards, and others are 
objecting to the new structure as an ex- 
travagant outlay and of uncertain income 
from the floors proposed to be let. Mean- 
while, the boards are petitioning the Legis- 
lature for an amendment of their charter, 
so as to authorize the corporation to hold 
property yielding an annual income of 
$200,000, instead of $20,000, the present 
limit. 

Mr. Scudder’s Pungent Remarks. 

Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City read a 
paper before the Clerical Union on The True 
Relation of the Church to Politics, sturdily 
maintaining the religious duty of every 
Christian to vote and soundly berating those 
who do not. He said that 30,000 church 
members in this city do not go to the polls 
and that in an area covering three miles of 
brownstone fronts only twenty-seven per- 
sons voted at a recent election, preferring 
the making of money to doing their Father's 
business. He held that a solid union of 
Christian people would soon settle the ques- 
tion, Who shall possess America, Christ or 
the devil? 

Talmage, Mills and Comstock. 

Speaking from memory, and without care- 
ful examination of the daily papers, it would 
seem that in the last thirty days they have 
announced fourteen times that Dr. Talmage 
has imperatively resigned his Brooklyn Tab- 
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ernacle pulpit and sixteen times that he has 
not, or has retracted. ‘‘ The noes have it.”’ 
And now the latest news is that, while he 
does not resign for good, he does start with 
his family in a few weeks for a journey 
around the world, and that his pulpit will 
be filled for five months—from June 1 to 
Nov. 1—by Rev. B. Fay Mills, the evan- 
gelist. It is also said that Mr. Mills may, 
perhaps, so arrange his engagements as to 
hold evangelistic services in Brooklyn for 
two weeks in April or May. Mr. Comstock 
has this week made one of his greatest 
captures, cleaning out a notorious sporting 
resort and carrying off a large and costly 
collection of corrupting pictures, etc., which, 
of course, our innocent police had not heard 
of. They know about it now. 
IIUNTINGTON. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
An Important [leeting. 

Sunday school interests received unusual 
attention in this city last week. The Inter- 
national Lesson Committee having arranged 
to hold their annual meeting here, Grace 
Baptist Church offered to the committee 
generous hospitality, giving them a ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening, at which were 
present the pastor of Grace Church, Rev. 
Dr. R. H. Conwell, and associate pastor Rev. 
Dr. G. A. Peltz, Rev. Drs. H. Clay Trum- 
bull and George Dana Boardman, Hon. Jobn 
Wanamaker and a number of other minis- 
ters and prominent citizens, besides guests 
from New York, Boston and Chicago. A 
large meeting had been held in the Temple 
in the afternoon, at which a county Sunday 
school organization was effected. In the 
evening the Temple was completely filled 
with an audience of 3,000. Mr. Wanamaker 
presided, and addresses were made by Rev. 
John Hall, D. D., of New York, Rev. John 
Potts, D. D., of Toronto, Canada, and Mr. 
B. F. Jacobs of Chicago. The singing of 
the Temple choir was an enjoyable feature. 
The Work of Grace Church. 

The Temple is a wonderful institution, 
embracing some unusual features of the in- 
stitutional church. It is a busy hive on all 
the seven days and evenings of every week. 
its various lines of work are indicated by its 
gymnasiums, hospital, college and church. 
Through many organizations it ministers to 
the physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
needs of a great number of people. Its fine 
college building is approaching completion, 
and will accommodate 4,200 students. The 
enrollment in the elementary, music, art, 
college preparatory, theological and mis- 
sionary departments already is nearly 2,000. 
Much the largest proportion are young men 
and women who attend the evening classes. 
Tir, Wanamaker’s Class. 

Of other very interesting religious enter- 
prises one of the most remarkable is Mr. 
John Wanamaker’s adult Bible class con- 
nected with the Bethany Sunday school, of 
which he is superintendent. The school 
has a membership of ‘over 5,000, and Mr. 
Wanamaker’s class numbers 1,248. Each 
member receives a certificate on joining the 
class and assumes certain obligations as to 
attendance, benevolence, etc. The organi- 
zation is divided into tens and hundreds, 
each division having its own officers, who 
act as collectors, recruiting officers and di- 
rectors. A large part of the class are 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. 

Changes in Sunday School Lessons. 

The Lesson Committee, having been re- 

leased by the last meeting of the Interna- 
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tional Association from the instructions un- 
der which it has heretofore acted, took this 
opportunity to hold a conference with rep- 
resentatives of various organizations inter- 
ested in promoting the study of the Bible 
in the Sunday schools. Prof. F. K. Sanders 
of Yale represented the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, Mr. M. C. Hazard, Dr. 
Edwin Rice, Dr. C. A. Blackall and others, 
the lesson writers and editors, while Mrs. 
Kennedy, Mrs. W. F. Crafts and Mrs. Os- 
trander were among those connected with 
the International Primary Union. A num- 
ber of communications were also read to 
the committee from local Sunday school or- 
ganizations not personally represented at 
the meeting. The committee was kept dili- 
gently at work considering the suggestions 
made in addition to the labor of selecting 
lessons for 1896. Important changes in the 
methods of selection are contemplated, pro- 
viding for a more continuous and compre- 
hensive study of the Bible and for a sepa- 
rate course for primary classes. The com- 
mittee received from many sources hearty 
assurances of appreciation of their work. 


A Course of Lectures on the Bible. 

A series of Sunday afternoon lectures in 
the Wylie Memorial Church by: Princeton 
professors is attracting considerable atten- 
tioo. The purpose of the lectures as an- 
nounced is to provide an antidote to prevail- 
ing doubt and to answer current questions. 
Professor Patton has lectured on Super- 
natural Religion, Dr. W. B. Green on Revy- 
elation and the Bible, Dr. Murray on Reli+ 
gion and Learning, while Dr. W. H. Green 
has spokep on The Unity of the Pentateuch 
and Moses and the Critics. Other topics 
proposed are: The Bible and the Monu- 
ments, Messianic Prophecy, lnospiration, The 
Bible and Christian Experience. As might 
be expected, the tone of the lectures is 
strongly conservative, and Princeton is thus 
commending itself and its work to the Pres- 
byterian churches of the city. Why should 
not Andover Seminary give a series on simi- 
lar topics in Boston? And would not the 
other Congregational seminaries do good 
service if they should undertake a like effort 
in other cities? 

A New Congregational Church. 

Congregational interests in Philadelphia 
are holding their own and something more. 
The First Church prospers under Dr. Rich- 
ards’s labors and it has organized a branch 
in a neighborhood where there is ample 
room and abundant need of a new church. 
The branch began a few mouths ago by a 
sort of spontaneous generation of a Sunday 
school. The Park Church, as its new enter- 
prise is called, is under the care of Rev. 
E. F. Fales, has already 125 in its Sunday 
school, will be in its new chapel in about 
two months and promises soon to be inde- 


. pendent and self-supporting. 


The Advancement of the Negro. 

The work among colored people in the 
South is awakening fresh interest in various 
quarters. Prof. Booker T. Washington of 
Tuskegee Institute addressed the Contem- 
porary Club at the parlors of the Art Club 
last Tuesday evening on the way to over- 
come the difficulties in the way of the 
advancement of his race. About 300 mem- 
bers and invited guests were present. This 
club includes in its membership many per- 
sons prominent in the intellectual circles of 
the city. On Thursday evening Mr. Wash- 
ington addressed the Unitarian Club on the 
same subject. He has been invited to speak 
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on this topic to the Political Science Club of 
Cornell University. He is making a favor- 


able impression wherever he goes. 
A. KD. 


FROIM WASHINGTON. 
An Estimate of Mr. Cleveland. 

The Senate having passed the Bland 
seigniorage bill without amendment, by a 
majority of thirteen, the next question is as 
to whether the President will sign the bill 
or veto it. The fact that there is so much 
doubt concerning this point is in itself sig- 
nificant, and to the old-time friends of the 
President disagreeably so. Time was when 
there would have been no doubt at all as to 
his action on such a measure as this, But 
the President of 1894 is not the President of 
1885, although he bears the same name. 
Mr. Cleveland has changed greatly in many 
respects since the first half of his former 
administration, and his course with regard 
to public questions of importance cannot be 
predicted as confidently as of yore. Last 
year his attitude toward the silver question 
was perfectly satisfactory to the friends of 
honest money, and why should there be any 
uncertainty about it now? It is because of 
the general loss of confidence which the 
President has incurred during the past few 
months by his policy respecting the tariff, 
civil service reform, Hawaii and a number 
of minor subjects, in all of which he has 
been at variance either with the best senti- 
ment of the country or with his own record 
heretofore. This isa fair statement of the 
criticism which is prevalent here im the cir- 
cles which used to furnish the heartiest and 
most efficient support to the President. 


The Dilemma. 

Nevertheless, the President may veto the 
Bland bill, after all. If he does it will do 
much to rehabilitate his reputation for con- 
sistency and financial soundness, It is prob- 
ably true, as asserted, that he does not like 
the bill. If he signs it, or allows it to be- 
come a law without his signature, it will be 
from the mere politician’s motive to ‘‘ help 
the party.”” Mr, Cleveland’s old way of 
‘helping the party”? was to do the right 
thing first and then compel his party to 
come up to his leve), and thus win popular 
favor by moral force. If he signs the seign- 
iorage bill, he will be simply succumbing at 
last to the party pressure from the silver 
men of the West and South, and will thus 
take his place among the multitude of com- 
mon politicians, above and aloof from whom 
he succeeded in holding himself for several 
years. A great deal depends on this veto. 
If it should be forthcoming it probably 
could not be overridden in Congress, and 
it would probably put a quietus upon all 
other projected silver legislation this ses- 
sion. Whereasif the Bland bill goes through 
the White House it will be the signal for a 
new flood of silver bills of all sorts. 

In strict justice it must be conceded that 
the President is in a difficult and awkward 
position. The Bland bill in reality does not 
stand alone. It is propped up by the tariff 
bill, the failure of which is threatened by 
many silver men in case the seigniorage bill 
is vetoed. And, in fact, it is not too much to 
say that the future unity of the Democratic 
party is at stake in this crisis, and it is quite 
possible that if the silver men fail in this 
instance they may actually disrupt the party, 
as they have so often threatened to do. 
Thoughtful observers here have anticipated 
this event for some time past, and they can- 
not see how a party composed of such ex- 
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tremely discordant elements can be held to- 
gether much longer in its present sbape, 
Slow Progress. 

The tariff tangle is in a worse condition 
than ever, owing to the discovery of the 
fact that under the existing reciprocity 
treaties most of the sugar imported would 
continue to come in free, no matter what 
the nominal duty might be. ‘Abolish the 
reciprocity treaties then,”’ shout the sugar 
men. But some of the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests object to such abo- 
lition, and so do the friends of Hawaii, who 
protest against tearing away the ‘commer- 
cial bonds which have united us to the 
islands so advantageously for nearly twenty 
years past. Then an interesting side issue 
has arisen and caused no end of talk. Would 
the abrogation of the Hawaiian reciprocity 
treaty terminate our control of Pearl River 
Harbor, which was guaranteed by a clause 
in the treaty of 1884 continuing the treaty 
of 1875? This isa fine nut for the lawyers 
to crack. Senators Lodge, Morgan and oth- 
ers answer the question in the affirmative, 
Senater Davis, ex-Senator Edmunds and 
others in the negative. Meanwhile, a con- 
stant pressure for higher duties is being 
exerted on the much-enduring finance com- 
mittee, and from another direction the ad- 
ministrative features of the bill are strongly 
criticised and attacked, it being held by 
the treasury officers, and many others, that 
the proposed ad valorem system of rates 
would certainly afford facility for enormous 
frauds. Amid all this hurly-burly the 
Northerners are loudly asserting that the 
bill in its present form is a protection of 
the South at the expense of the North, 
while the Southerners excitedly assert just 
the reverse and denounce the Northerners 
for adding all manner of duties to the bill 
and then trying to ‘‘rob’’ the South and 
West of tbeir silver wealth besides. Thus 
it will be seen that the outlook for tariff 
legislation is still quite hazy and the lapse 
of another week paradoxically finds the 
bill further away from its passage than 
ever, 0. & B 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Second Service. 

The interest which ministers take in this 
problem is perennial. The discussion at 
our last Monday morning’s gathering was 
as fresh and exciting as if it had never been 
before us as an object of profound study. 
This week the brethren were content with 
facts to the exclusion of theories, and, al- 
though no contributions were made toward 
a full and satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem, every one present felt that wise words 
had been spoken and that the evening serv- 
ice is not likely soon to be given up or to 
lose its hold on the people. It was gratify- 
ing to learn from Mr. Armstrong, the super- 
intendent of our city missions, that in more 
than fifty of our churches the evening serv- 
ice is better attended than the morning serv- 
ice. In our larger churches this is not the 
case. Dr. Loba of Evanston, who opened 
the discussivn, called attention to the differ- 
ences in the conditions in different fields 
and to the fact that methods which have 
been attended with success in one field may 
not be wisely employed in another field; 
that the Young Men’s Club, so popular in 
many churches, cannot always be trusted to 
secure an evening audience. Mr. Sell re- 
joiced that the sensational method of adver- 
tising subjects for the evening had so 
generally been given up. Dr. Scott laid 
emphasis on the necessity of the preacher 
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being a man whom people like to see 
on week days, in whom they believe, and 
ure therefore drawn to the place where he 
speaks because he attracts them. Atten- 
tion was also called to the success of Dr. 
Withrow in filling the immense audience- 
room of the Third Presbyterian Church 
year after year Sunday evenings with ser- 
mons that always have in them the ring of 
the old gospel, and to the success which the 
Second Baptist Church has had for more 
than a score of years in making the second 
service more attractive than the first. 


Bishop Cheney’s Anniversary. 

It is rare in these days of frequent changes 
to read of a minister’s celebrating the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of his settlement as a 
pastor. This is what Bishop Cheney of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in this city did 
last Sunday. He came to Chicago, Christ 
Church, its first pastor, March 11, 1860, 
when the church had only seven members 
in place of the 700 it now has, when the 
building in which they worshiped, worth 
less than a thousand dollars, stood on rented 
land far out on the prairie, when the salary 
offered was only $750 a year. During all 
these years, and they have been full of 
trial, pastor and people have been drawn 
more closely together, so that, as the bishop 
is still a comparatively young man, there is 
no reason why he may not leng remain in 
his present pulpit. The breadth of bis 
views, the earnestness of his piety, his readi- 
ness to co-operate with brethren of other 
denomioations in al] good works, his exclu- 
sion from the Protestant Episcopal Church 
by Bishop Whitehouse because he could not 
conscientiously affirm his belief in baptismal 
regeneration, and the part he had in or- 
gauizing the Reformed Episcopal Churcb, 
have endeared him to his fellow laborers in 
the city and given him a position which he 
has filled most honorably. It ought to be 
set down to the credit of Chicago that she 
has had some of the longest pastorates in 
the country. Dr. Locke, rector of Grace 
Church, has served as many years as Bishop 
Cheney; Dr. Goodwin of the First Church is 
in his twenty-seventh year of service; Dr. 
Noble in his fifteenth, while Professor 
Swing, though in different churches and lat- 
terly an independent, has preached among 
us more than a quarter of acentury. West- 
ern people are not always given to change or 
inclined to set aside the experience and 
wisdom of mature years for mere youth. 


The City [Missionary Society. 

The eleventh annual report shows that 
this society has received nearly $20,000 the 
past year, that it has organized thirty-six 
of the sixty-four churches and thirty-nine 
of the eighty Sunday schools now,in exist- 
ence within the city limits. It has also or- 
ganized four of our suburban churches and 
five of our suburban Sunday schools, While 
it has cost more than $220,000 to carry on 
this work the present value of the property 
which it has secured for the churches is 
nearly $264,000. It has gathered 3,500 per- 
sons into the churches, biought more than 
9,500 children and youth into the Sunday 
schools and been the means of persuading 
sixteen young men belonging to these new 
churches to enter the ministry. That our 
churches in this year of depressing financial 
conditions, in addition to $130,000 paid or 
pledged to the theological seminary, should 
have put $20,000 into their city mission work 
is encouraging, and bids us hope that in the 
year to come these gifts way be increased 
not Jess than one-third. 
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Prof. John Fiske. 

Professor Fiske is now giving four courses 
of historical lectures in the city, three of 
them in private houses and one under the 


auspices of the Armour Institute. Ie has 
many admirers here and the mere announce- 
ment that he is to speak excites interest. 
He has spoken, and to edification, of Vir- 
ginia in the seventeenth century, of the 
Salem witchcraft, of Daniel Webster and 
Alexander Hamilton. 


The Civic Federation. 

This federation, true to its promises, has 
issued a circular warning people against 
sixteen aldermen now seeking election. 
Eight of them are Republicans, eight Dem- 
ocrats. It is gratifying to be able to say 
that not more than two or three of the 
Republicans marked secured indorsement 
at the primaries, and that it is not probable 
that any of them, even if nominated, can be 
elected. We are not without hope that 
some progress will be made this year toward 
obtaining a non-partisan municipal govern- 
ment, although the steady dismissal of Re- 
publicons in order that Democrats may have 
their places is not altogether encouraging. 
But when the people once understand the 
situation, and perceive the need of better 
men as aldermen—of men who cannot be 
bribed—they will find a way to make their 
wishes known and to make them respected, 
too. We are not sorry that Mr. Stead has 
published a book on Chicago, or that in it 
he has criticised us unmercifully. Unpopu- 
lar as he has made himself in many quar- 
ters, and unwise as have been many of his 
words, he has yet done us good. We ought 
to profit from his stinging rebukes. 


The Modern Church. 

Just what will be the future of the new 
movement among the laboring men it is im- 
possible to say. Last Sunday Bricklayers’ 
Hall was well filled to hear Professor Taylor, 
who gave them the gospel out andout. The 
brethren are fond of discussion and liable 
to temptations in this direction which may 
wreck their enterprise. It is reported that 
they will start a Sunday school immediately, 
with leaders of labor unions as teachers. 
If this be their only fitness to teach it is te 
be feared that the school will be short lived. 
Perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
the whole movement is the evident purpose 
on the part of many to express their confi- 
dence in Christ, and their desire to be reck- 
oned among His followers. Sooner or later 
this must bring them into sympathy with 
the churches, for the breach between them 
and the churches is one of imagination 
rather than of reality. 

Colorado College. 

We rejoice with this vigorous and enthu- 
siastic college in its dedication of the new 
and beautiful Coburn Library Building. The 
exercises, March 14, were full of interest 
and hope. Of Mr. Coburn’s gift $45,000 
have been put into the building and its 
equipment and $5,000 set aside as an en- 
dowment fund for the library of 10,000 vol- 
umes, The citizens of Colorado Springs 
intend to add another $5,000 to the endow- 
ment fund. The dedicatory address was by 
President Harper of the Chicago University, 
and President Slocum, President Taylor of 
Vassar, Chancellors Snow of Kansas Uni- 
versity and McDowell of Denver took part 
in the exercises. Nothing is more hopefal 
than the growth of these young colleges, and 
no influence on the life of our country prom- 
ises to be more helpful and preservative 
than that which they exert. FRANKLIN. 
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The Normative Value of Christ's Teaching. 


‘‘Take My yoke upon you and learn from 
Me,”’ said Jesus to the men of His time. It 
was an invitation to join His company and 
hear what He had to say concerning God, 
man and all matters relating to religion. 
The invitation had a negative reference. It 
was a summons to prefer Him as a religious 
guide and master to all other spiritual 
guides, such as the rabbis, whose name and 
fame were great in Israel. 

‘* Learn from Me,’’ says Jesus still to us, 
the men of the nineteenth Christian century. 
And for us the invitation means: Acquaint 
yourselves with the records of My teaching 
contained in the evangelic memoirs. It 
means further: Give the doctriae theiein 
recorded the sovereign place in your system 
of religious thought. Let Me really be the 
Master, not any of the world’s great re- 
ligious leaders, not the church called by 
My name, not even the Bible. 

Sound Protestants have no difficulty in 
conceding Christ’s claim to be the ultimate 
authority as against other religious masters 
or the church, but they may be startled by 
the proposal to set Him above the Scrip- 
tures. LIlave they not been taught from 
their infancy to regard the Holy Scriptures 
as the only rule of faith and life? And 
why set the Scriptures and Christ in oppo- 
sition, as if there were any incompatibility 
between their respective claims? Is not 
Christ’s teaching part of Scripture, and 
will not the enforcement of the principle of 
the Bible, the rule of faith, insure all due 
and reverent attention to the words of the 
Lord Jesus? . 

The answer to this question must be that, 
as a matter of fact, it has not done so. 
Christ’s words have not got their due place 
from the men who have most faithfully 
followed the orthodox Protestant tradition. 
The Gospels, especially the synoptical Gos- 
pels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, which, ac- 
cording to critics, contain the most authen- 
tic reports of Christ’s sayings, have been 
comparatively neglected and the chief atten- 
tion given to the epistles of St. Paul—most 
worthy of devout study surely, but un- 
wisely used when the effect is to make the 
apostle eclipse the Lord. The late Profes- 
sor Duncan of the New College, Edinburgh, 
whom we students used to call, affection- 
ately, Rabbi Duncan, is known to have 
made the confession: ‘‘I know Paul’s epis- 
tles. I do not know the Gospels.’’ This 
accords with the testimony of the late Dean 
Church, in his work on the Oxford move 
ment, that at the commencement of that 
movement the evangelical piety of England 
‘dwelt upon the work of Christ, and laid 
comparatively little stress on His example 
or the picture left us of His personality and 
life,’’ and made constant use of the epistles, 
‘‘ while the gospel narrative was imperfectly 
studied and was felt to be much less inter- 
esting.”’ 

When the Bible is rightly used as a rule 
of faith and life Christ will get His due 
place, but all depends on that. Now it is 
very possible to make an unwise, even dis- 
astrous, use of the Bible. Think of Philo, 
who, Ly means of a fanciful, allegorizing 
method of interpretation, spun out of the 
Iiebrew oracles a species of degenerate Pla- 
tonism! Think sti!l more of the rabbis, 
who, by an artificial system of hermeneutic 
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rules, made the law of God contemptible, 
and, while searching the Scriptures day and 
night as if their salvation depended on it, 
were as blind as bats to their true meaning. 
All that tragic miscarriage came of a wrong, 
unwise use of the Hebrew Bible as a rule 
of faith. Their very idea of the Bible as 
law or rule was wrong. The Bible is a book 
of inspiration, not of law. 

But do not the wrong ways of using the 
Bible all lie behind us in past history? 
Surely it is not possible for us now to err? 
Yes, it is very possible. One wrong road 
still liable to be taken is to assume that all 
Scripture, from Genesis to Revelation, is of 
equal value for moral and religious guid- 
ance. This will infallibly result in Christ’s 
position as ultimate authority and supreme 
religious guide being compromised. Christ 
will be lost in a crowd. He will become 
once more ‘one amung you whom you 
know not.’’ There are men living now in 
our churches who tell us that they had lost 
Christ in the Bible. Through their way of 
using the sacred book Christ had become 
simply one of many, nowise outstanding or 
in the foreground, rather thrown into the 
background, a diminutive, unnoticeable fig- 
ure, standing behind Moses, David, Isaiah 
and Paul. Yet, strange to say, the the- 
ory held was that all the men in the front 
were subordinate to the personage in the 
background, satellites revolving round Him 
as the central luminary and reflecting Lis 
light! 

It is far from being true that all parts of 
Scripture are of equal value. There is not 
only a great difference in value between the 
Old and the New Testament, but there is 
much difference between distinct parts of 
the Old Testament. The writings of the 
great prophets of the eighth century B. C., 
such as Amos, Micah and Isaiah, and of the 
prophets immediately preceding the exile 
and belonging to the period of the éxile, 
such as Jeremiah and the unknown author 
of the second half of Isaiah, are much more 
valuable than the writings produced in the 
era of Judaism, from Ezra onwards, such as 
Chronicles, Esther and Ecclesiastes. With 
the general spirit of the great prophets 
Christ was in full sympathy, and the Chris- 
tian consciousness finds little in their ora- 
cles at which it stumbles. But in the later 
books named there is much that must be 
read with a discriminating eye, in the light 
of Christ’s teaching, and which, read uncriti- 
cally, would lead us far away from the Chris- 
tian type of religious thought into an over- 
weening value for ritual, a deistic idea of 
God and an inhuman tone of feeling toward 
foreign peoples. This need not be won- 
dered at, because, though revelation is stead- 
ily progressing on the whole, it progresses 
like the tide, advancing and then receding. 
Judaism was preparing the way for Christ, 
yet it was a backward movement as com- 
pared with prophetism, and even as com- 
pared with Mosaism. 

The whole Old Testament is of inferior 
value as a religious guide as compared with 
the New. The spirit of Jesus found much 
in Psalms and prophets on which it could 
feed, yet, also, not a little with which it 
could not sympathize, as, e. g., the vindic- 
tive spirit which breathes in some Psalms 
and the dark doubts of the prophets 


whether God really cared for the right. 
His conception of God as Father raised Him 
above these mists into an ever serene atmos- 
phere of faith and love. And we must read 
the Psalms and prophets as men who have 
been in the school of Jesus, and decline to 
regard aught that is defective in their re- 
ligious temper as a law for us, It becomes 
us to cherish the cheerful, trustful temper 
so happily described in the triplet of apos- 
tolic exhortations, ‘‘ Rejoice evermore, pray 
without ceasing, in everything give thanks,” 
grateful that it is now possible for us to 
do so, not thinking ourselves superior to 
prophets and psalmists, while declining 
to take even the highest manifestations of 
the religious spirit in the earlier stages of 
revelation as our ideal. 

We must walk in Christ’s light in reading 
the Old Testament, not hesitating to re- 
gard it, at the best, as a ‘‘light shining in a 
dark place’’—moonlight as compared with 
Christ’s sunlight, and very beautiful and 
picturesque as such, for moonlight has a 
weird loveliness all its own which appeals 
to every sensitive spirit and bas been found 
worthy of poetic strains. Dark and dim 
and indistinct only are objects as seen in 
that light; strain your eyes as you may, 
you cannot make trees, cottages, human 
forms assume sharp, well-defined outline 
even when the moon is full. So are God and 
the kingdom otf God, and the righteousness 
and grace of God and the destiny of man 
seen in the light of the Old Testament as 
compared with the daylight clearness with 
which these great things are shown in the 
teaching of Jesus. Yet it is good to look at 
these things in the moonlight now and then, 
if only to make us appreciate the more the 
great advance made by Jesus in His doc- 
trine of the divine Father, and of the son- 
ship of man, and of the kingdom in which 
God reigns by His grace over loving, trust- 
ful human hearts. 

But to enjoy the Old Testament we must 
look on it as moonlight, not try to turn it 
into sunlight by reading Christian teaching 
into it. This has been a very prevalent 
method of exegesis. It amounts to denying 
that there is any difference between Old 
and New Testament, or, in other words, 
that there has been any progress in revela- 
tion. It is like turning acaterpillar offhand 
into a butterfly, and stoutly denying that 
the beautiful flying creature was ever a 
crawling worm. It is time that this leger- 
demain exegesis were abandoned even in the 
pulpit. 

In the New Testament Christ is the one 
speaker. ‘‘In the end of the days God 
spoke by the Son.’’ This implies that we 
must hear Him first and chiefly. ‘ Hear 
Him,” said the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews to his pbilo levitical readers, 
‘rather than the agents of the Sinaitic leg- 
islation, whether angels or Moses.’ Give 
most earnest heed to Him who is greater 
than prophets, angels, Moses and Aaron. 
His message, adapted for our benefit in 
modern times, is, Hear Jesus Christ rather 
than Peter or John or Paul. Look on Him 
as the Master; on them as the disciples, to 
be kept in due subordination as witnesses 
and interpreters, not viewed as joint or 
superior authorities. The message is of 
grave import, both for practical religion 
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and for theology. For practical religion, 
because modern Christianity presents vari- 
ous types of piety virtually attempting to 
dispense with the historic Christ. The 
philosopbic Christianity of the late Pro- 
fessor Green of Oxford, the ecclesiastical 
Christianity of High Cburchism, the pietis- 
tic Christianity of Keswick and other Sep- 
tember conferences are all trying in differ- 
ent ways to get along without Christ as 
exhibited in the gospels. ‘‘ We don’t need 
the evangelic history,” they say; ‘‘ we have 
philosophic ideas, the church, religious ex- 
perience.’ They are all wrong, and all de- 
fective, for lack of a wholesome knowledge 
of the words of Jesus. Such knowledge is 
of supreme importance also for theology. 
Theology, to be thoroughly Christian, must 
go to Christ’s school, learn His doctrine of 
the Father and make that doctrine the foun- 
dation and the criterion of all its formula- 
tions. Ilow much good work yet lies be- 
fore us! Ilow much we have to unlearn! 


— eg 


THE SEORET OF THE LORD. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





‘‘ Increase my faith, dear Lord! ’’ he cried— 
“ The inner sight surpassing sense.” 

‘Lo, faith were thine,’’ the Voice replied, 
* Hadst thou but learned obedience.” 





EASTER AMONG THE MORAVIANS. 


BY R. FLEMING. 


Bethlehem in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
founded by the Moravians in 1742, is a 
strange mixture of the old and the new. It 
is the seat of Lehigh University and of large 
iron works. The lover of the historic and 
the student of religious history will find 
much to interest him. 

The church services on Easter Day are 
peculiarly simple and impressive. Early in 
the morning one is awakened by a choir of 
men in the streets playing trombones. A 
large congregation soon gathers at the 
church, At five o’clock the services com- 
mence. The minister and the choir chant, 
‘The Lord is risen,’’ the congregation re- 
sponding, ‘*The Lord is risen indeed.” 
Then is sung the hymn: 


Hail, all hail, victorious Lord and Saviour, 
Thou hast burst the bonds of death; 
Grant us, as to Mary, the great favor 
To embrace Thy feet in faith. 
Thou hast in our stead the curse endured, 
And for us eternal life procured ; 
Joyful, we with one accord 
Hail Theeas our risen Lord. 


The litany follows, interspersed with the 
Lord’s Prayer, a hymn and the responses of 
the congregation. After a hymn by the 
choir and another by the congregation, all 
adjourn to the neighboring graveyard. A 
few minutes are required for the vast audi- 
ence to arrange themselves around the cen- 
tral part of the yard. It is now near sun- 
rise. All join in singing: ’ 


The graves of all His saints Christ blessed, 
And softened every bed ; 

Where should the dying members rest, 
But with the dying Head? 


Thence He arose, ascending high, 
And showed our feet the way; 
Up to the Lord our flesh shall fly, 

At the great rising-day. 


Then let the last loud trumpet sound, 
And bid our kindred rise ; 
Awake, ye nations under ground! 
Ye saints, ascend the skies! 


The minister continues with the litany: 


_I have a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better; I shall never taste 
death; yea, I shall attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead; for the body which I shall 
put off, this grain of corruptibility, shall 
put on incorruption; my flesh shall rest in 
hope. And the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
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Great Shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, shall also 
quicken these mortal bodies, if so be that the 
Spirit of God hath dwelt inthem. And keep 
us in everlasting fellowship with those of our 
brethren and sisters who, since last Easter 
Day, have entered into the joy of their Lord, 
and with the whole church triumphant, and 
let us rest together in Thy presence from our 
labors. 

The familiar hymn of Montgomery, bim- 
self a Moravian, is sung: 

What are these in bright array? 


The minister continues with the solemn 
words: 


Glory be to Him whois the Resurrection and 
the Life; Me was dead and, behold, He is 
alive forevermore; and he that believeth in 
Him, though be were dead yet shall he live. 
Glory be to Him in the church which waiteth 
for Him, and in that which is around Hiw, 
from everlasting to everlasting. 

The congregation sing: 


I give Thee thanks unfeigned, 
O Jesus, Friend in need, 
For what Thy soul sustained 
When Thou for me didst bleed. 
Grant me to lean unshaken 
Upon Thy faithfulness, 
Until I hence am taken 
To see Thee face to face. 
The benediction is then pronounced and 
this unique and uplifting service is ended. 

We linger in the old graveyard. Some 
thousands of Moravians are buried here in 
the order of their dying. The small marble 
slab—no raised monument—gives only the 
dates of birth and ‘* departure.’”? We copy 
a few inscriptions: ‘‘ Joseph, a Mohican, 
dep. July 21st 1746,”’ ‘‘ Daniel of the Dela- 
ware Nation, dep. April 19th 1749,” ‘An- 
drew, a negro born at Ibo in Africa, depart. 
March the 13th 1779,’ ‘‘ Johannes Etwein, 
Episcopus fratrum, born June 29th 1721 at 
Freudenstadt in Germany, departed Jan, 
2d 1802.”’ 

It is of this place that Helen Hunt Jack- 
son writes: ‘It is an unconscious tribute to 
the beauty of the old Moravian faith, and 
the inalienable truth of their view of death, 
that the townspeople of Bethlehem find this 
graveyard pleasant to sit in; women bring 
their sewing, children their toys and spend 
whole afternoons there in the summer, and 
lively social chat goes on with a sort of 
homelike freedom, which would seem im- 
possible in any public park but seems in- 
explicaply natural in this sunny old grave- 
yard,”’ 

Of the Moravian view of death she writes: 
‘* From first to last they accept it and recog- 
nize its triumph of deliverance. They hold 
it a sin to wear black for the dead; their 
funeral services and hymns are full of joy 
and not sorrow, of hope and not desolation; 
each death in the congregation is announced 
to the town by a burst of melody from the 
trombones in the church belfry, and bells 
are rung, and not tolled, as a summons for 
the burial services.”’ 

The service at half-past ten is not unlike 
that of Congregational churches. In the 
room where are kept the archives of the so- 
ciety are the diaries of the church, com- 
mencing in 1742, then written in German, and 
continuing to the present time. Here are 
rare Bibles and bymn-books and hundreds 
of volumes relating to Moravian history. 
On the wall hang portraits of Moravian men 
and women who ‘confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’’ One 
such portrait lingers in the memory. It is 
that of an early missionary who had a de- 
sire to preach to the blacks of the Dutch 
Indies. No way was open, so he went to 
Copenhagen and sold himself as a slave that 
he might reach those for whom his soul 
yearned. 








All 


THE PROGRESSIVE ENERGY OF THE 
RISEN LIFE. 


A MEDITATION FOR EASTER MORNING, 





BY CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D., BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 





If ever a Christian may feel sure that he 
is in his Father’s house asa beloved child, 
sure that God’s portion for him is rich in 
mercy, sure that God’s will for him is his 
development in strength and happiness, he 
may feel this assurance on the day when he 
commemorates the resurrection of the Son 
of God. Then let him stand under the arch- 
ing heaven of God’s truth and draw deep 
breaths of joy. Let him lift up his head 
and turn his face to the sunrise. Let him 
consider the great miracle of life and pro- 
gressive beauty wrought in the trees above 
him, in the flowers at his side, in the grass 
under his feet and know that a life energy 
is also at work in himself. Let him drink 
in the thought that God is love, that God’s 
will is his sanctification, that Christ has 
come, not to condemn him, but to give him 
life, yea life more abundant, that the Spirit 
has quickened him with a new vigor whose 
possibilities as yet he but dimly imagines. 

After all, the thing that we all pant for, 
that we all rejoice in most is life—life in 
its normal state, which is progressive en- 
ergy, onwardness. We delight in the idea 
of life because it is the idea of progressive 
energy—of joyful, hopeful advance toward 
greater completeness. The very essence of 
the life thought is onwardness, and, because 
we have the power of an endless life in us 
and the momentum of an endless life upon 
us, we rejoice in whatever expresses to us 
the onwardness of living. So the season of 
the spring seems to us a joyous season, be- 
cause it is such a rich parable of the pro- 
gressive energy of life—each day brings 
fuller vision of beauty and suggests a more 
perfect beauty yet to be. So a fairand well- 
proportioned childhood is to us a joyous 
sight, because in the clear, inquiring eyes, 
in the increasing stature, in the expanding 
mind we see progressive energy, life which 
in its every movement speaks of onward- 
ness. But as we grow older and realize 
how the onwardness of life is thwarted by 
fatigue and sickness, and at last by death, 
how the progressive energy in the individ- 
ual is often conquered by unsympathetic en- 
vironment, or by the drag of care or by dis- 
heartening sorrows, we feel more and more 
intensely the need of something which shall 
rise superior to the natural order, and which 
shall fulfill our involuntary sense of immor- 
tality. For we have a heroic conception, 
which we can neither account for nor put 
away from us, of a life that shall be so 
strong, so perfect, so vigorous, its progres- 
sive energy shall goonalways, Itshall never 
fail, never fall exhausted to the ground; it 
shall retain its onwardness evermore and 
evermore—on through the toil and strain 
and change in this world, on in the new 
scenes and new duties of the world to come. 
This great thirsting of our natures for life 
which shall keep its progressive energy for- 
ever, God answers through the resurrection 
of Christ and our risen life in Him. ‘This 
is the witness which God hath borne con- 
cerning His Son, that God gave unto us 
eternal life and this life is in His Son. He 
that hath the Sun hath the life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not the life.” 

On Easter. morning our whole memory, 
imagination and affection are filled with 
a sense of the progessive energy of the ris- 
ing Christ as He breaks the bands of death 
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and casts away its cords from Him and 
goes onward into the risen life. We are 
more than commonly conscious of the 
power of His resurrection; the intense en- 
ergy of it is thrilling us—the mighty power 
ef God which He wrought in Christ when 
He raised Him from the dead. At such a 
moment we may more really feel, amidst 
all natural weakness or fear, how glorious 
it is to have God for our refuge and 
strength, to have God giving us, in Christ, 
a life which has the same energy in it that 
was in the resurrection. 

‘* This is the will of God even your sanc- 
tification.”’ Back of our actual experience 
of the risen life lies God’s will that this 
risen life shall be ours. God is for us; 
and if God is for us who can be against us? 
Whatever may be the malignity of the 
devil’s will for us, whatever the unsteadi- 
ness or waywardness of our own will for 
eurselves, this is the will of God even 
eur sanctification. Weare panting for life 
more abundant, for a life whose progres- 
sive energy shall go on forever from 
strength to strength; and the very thing 
we are panting for God is planning for, that 
we may surely have it. Ilis purpose for 
us is that we shall have the life which is 
in His son—the risen life. That we might 
have this life He wrought with mighty 
power in Christ, raising Him from the 
dead; that we should not fail of this life 
He has given us the Spirit, with grace suffi- 
cient for us. No aspiration we can possibly 
have for the enlargement or power of our 
own spiritual life can equal the aspiration 
which God has for us. God would have 
us to become like Himself in positive holi- 
ness, in symmetrical development of char- 
acter, in the deep experience of that pro- 
gressive energy of life which isin Tis Son. 
To fail of realizing the thought that God 
wills our sanctification would be to miss 
the chief joy of Christian life. We have 
our temptations, our discouragements, our 
sorrows, and some may be traced to one 
eause, some to another; but God is not 
against us. God is with us. He is not 
thwarting our truest life, but working to 
secure it to us. 

Then, when we have realized afresh in 
the sunlight of Easter Day that God’s will 
for us is our sanctification, and that to 
make this possible for us He has wrought 
with mighty power in Christ to raise Him 
from the dead and has given us a Christ 
whom to know aright is life eternal, let us 
hear these other words which tell us of the 
progressive energy, the onwardness, that is 
in this risenlife. *‘ God, being rich in mercy, 
for His great love wherewith He loved us, 
even when we were dead through our tres- 
passes, quickened us together with Christ 
(by grace have ye been saved), and raised 
us up with Him, and made us sit with Himin 
the heavenly places in Christ Jesus; that in 
the ages to come He might show the exceed- 
ing riches of Ilis grace in kindness toward 
us in Christ Jesus.’? How wondrously these 
words, which describe the beginning and the 
progress of the risen life, are lighted up 
with meaning when we hear them, as it 
were, beside the very sepulcher of Christ. 
They tell us that our risen life began as 
Christ’s risen life began—in an awaking to 
life within the tomb. ‘*‘When we were 
dead through our trespasses. God, because 
of His great love for us, quickened us to- 
gether with Christ—made life in us—by 
grace have we been saved.’’ They tell us 
that our risen life went on as Chiist’s risen 
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life went on—into an uprising from the 
tomb. ‘Iie hath raised us up with Him.” 
They tell us that our risen life is destined 
to follow the ascended Christ on and on in 
a fellowship which, through God’s kind- 
ness, shall continue in the heavenly places 
and shall Jast through the ages to come. 
This, then, is the progressive energy of 
the risen life. Its beginning, the first dy- 
namic movement of that resurrection power, 
is in the awaking of the soul within its 
tomb of natural sinfulness. The dead 
Christ lay in the darkness and the coldness 
and the utter silence. His precious form 
was swathed in the wrappings of. the grave. 
His blessed eyes were closed and covered. 
So He slept through that ‘“‘ Magnum Sab- 
batum,”’ that silent day of the great rest. 
Then in that new beginning, in that dawn, 
that Alpha moment of a new order of 
things, God wrought with mighty power in 
the dead Christ and He awaked to know 
that He lay bound within that tomb. So 
there was a beginning to our risen life. We 
may not be able to record the instant of 
our spiritual awaking, but there was such 
an instant when the energy of grace wrought 
in us and made life where there had been 
death. As Christ awaked from physical 
death to that consciousness which told Him 
He was bound in a tomb, so we awaked 
from that state which in the soul is death. 
Death is negation. Death is the being with- 
out life and without the knowledge which 
comes with life. Christ is the soul’s life, 
and the soul’s death is the state without 
Christ, that death which is the wages of 
sin. In such a state a soul sleeps on, un- 
conscious of Him who is life, unconscious 
of the bonds which are binding its activi- 
ties, of the veil which is covering its eyes, 
of the chill and loneliness which are its 
environment. The beginning of the risen 
life is with us, as it was with Christ, 
an awaking within the tomb. We know 
where we are, in the darkness, in the cold- 
ness, in the blindness, in the bondage of the 
spiritual death. God works in us, by His 
mighty power, the consciousness of the con- 
dition of death; and that consciousness is the 
immediate forerunner of the glorious up- 
rising and the escape with Christ from the 
bondage of death. Made to live, together 
with Christ, by the mighty power of grace, 
we have known the first stirrings of that new 
energy which eternity itself shall not exhaust. 
But that life, once imparted, must demon- 
strate its progressive energy. ‘The Christ 
once awakened must arise and come forth 
as a bridegroom from his chamber, rejoic- 
ing as a strong man torunarace. Who can 
conceive of Christ awake within the tomb, 
yet consenting to lie there, bound with those 
bands? It is impossible that He should be 
holden of them. He must rise. He must 
spring up into His resurrection, must escape 
into the large freedom of His risen life. 
The same power which wrought in Him the 
uprising wrought in us the uprising after 
we awaked to a sense of that bondage of 
death. We could not lie there, knowing 
Christ risen, and not spring up to follow 
Him in the risen life. The progressive en- 
ergy was there. The awakened soul, quick- 
ened with its Lord, must rise with its Lord, 
cast off the works of darkness, gird on 
the armor of light. This is the very essence 
of the internal proof that spiritual life is 
not a fiction of theology, but a force which 
demonstrates itself. If we are quickened 
with Christ from the death of sir, we know 
that we live because of the energy of this 
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life power which has come into us. We 
simply cannot help that impulse of uprising, 
that resurrection with Christ to the new life. 
We are in the hands of the mighty power 
which worketh in us. Resist it we may, 
but deny it we cannot. 

But this is not all. Christ is gone on inte 
the heavenly places. There, vested in the 
glory of His risen and ascended life, He lives 
unto God as our intercessor. There He is 
gathering His elect and preparing for His 
second coming. And He who quickened us 
with Him within the tomb of our spiritual 
death, and who raised us up with Him out 
of that tomb, is today filling us with the 
progressive energy of the risen life as He 
lifts us in heart and mind toward a noble 
fellowship with Himself. Spiritual living 
is onwardness and upwardness—higher lev- 


els, broader outlooks, braver hopes. 
He is gone, but not in vain; 
Wait until He comes again ; 
He is risen, He is not here; 
Far above this earthly sphere, 
Evermore in hear‘ and mind, 
There our peace in Him we find; 
To our own eternal Friend 
Thitherward let us ascend. 


———_ ge — 


AN EASTER HYMN. 


BY MARY M. ADAMS. 


I do not ask Thee, Lord, to show 
A recothpense for labor done; 
It is enough if I may know 
Some victory the hour has won. 








But O, IL ask Thee to reveal 

The upward way that leads to Thee! 
Whatever else Thy love conceal 

This narrow path make plain to me. 


And firmly keep my feet therein, 
My hand in Thine whate’er befatt; 

One radiant hope without, within, 
Until the final summons call. 


Then will an Easter morn be mine, 
And only death be found to die, 
Love claiming life by power divine, 

And Christ Himself forever nigh. 





PENNSYLVANIA MINISTERS ORGAN- 
IZE. 

Evidence of an appreciable revival of inter- 
est among the ministers of the historic Wyo- 
ming and Lackawanna Valleys is found in the 
organization in Pittston, last week, of the 
Wyoming Congregational Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, whose purpose is to bring the clergy of 
the denomination into closer fellowship and 
to build up the churches, While the ministers 
of other denominations in this region have 
supported for years past purely clerical asso- 
ciations, in addition to the regular church 
conferences, the Congregational ministers ap- 
parently have been too much engrossed in 
other duties tc realize the importance of such 
an organization. Perhaps, too, the tendency 
that has too long existed to regard the two 
branches of the church—the old Welsh and 
the more modern English—as distinctive 
bodies, both in composition and in work, 
has contributed much to keep apart those 
who should be closely allied. 

Now these prejudices bid fair to pass away, 
and this coming together of ministers of both 
branches in an association may be regarded 
as the beginning of a new era of denomina- 
tional fellowship and prosperity throughout 
these time-honored vales. Just now the new 
association will find abundant and profitable 
work in the preparation of the churches for 
the prospective three months’ tent campaign 
of Evangelist Moody and his coworkers, be- 
ginning in Wilkesbarre about June 1, con- 
tinuing there fur about two or three weeks as 
the occasion may seem to demand, and then 
following a circuit that will include the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in the two valleys, from 
Nanticoke on the south to Carbondale on the 
north. T. E. 
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THE THIRD DAY. 


BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 





Up, Mary! Up, Salome! 
The stars foretell the day. 
The dawn is near, the path is drear, the tomb is far 
away. 
The day of pain is over; 
Over the day of rest ; 
Go forth, ye weeping women, upon your holy quest! 


Bring forth the fair white linen, 
Bring forth the herbs and spice; 
Since Calvary’s cross proclaimed your loss the night 
hath darkened twice. 
Twice hath the midnight brooded 
Above the rock-hewn tomb— 
And lo, afar, the morning star is shining through 
the gloom! 


Haste, Mary! Haste, Salome! 
The mountain’s eastern rim 
Looms dark and bold against the gold, the star is 
waxing dim. 
Adown the deep, dark valley 
Sounds Kedron’s mournful flow ; 
Amid the trees a soft, sad breeze of dawn moves to 
and fro. 


Pause not upon the wayside, 
Heed not the cross left bare— 
Its dole and pain come not again, the victim is not 
there. 
By Roman soldiers guarded, 
In Joseph’s tomb laid low, 
He takes His rest, while Hermon’s crest with a new 
day doth glow. 


On, Mary! On, Salome! 
That glory wendeth fast. 
Beneath its beams the grey rock gleams, the goal is 
won at last. 
By all the worid deserted 
He lieth here, alone. 
Weak women, who shall heave for you the ponderous 
sealing-stone? 


Look, Mary! Look, Salome! 
The stone is rolled away! 
The sun upsprings on glorious wings, all heaven is 
filled with day! 
Its glad waves flood the garden, 
Its glory quells the gloom; 
Death’s nigbt is fled; your tears are shed beside an 
empty tomb. 


O Mary, O Salome, 
Uplift those weary eyes! 
For angels.stand on either hand, in white and radi- 
ant guise. 
He is not here—but risen! 
Our Life hath conquered death. 
Turn and behold. That voice of old— Mary!” the 
Master saith. 


—$$—$—<—$—<aa 


In homes which have been visited by the 
death angel Easter furnishes an unparal- 
leled opportunity for exemplifying, in prac- 
tical ways, one’s beliefs in the truths of the 
resurrection. Especially if there are chil- 
dren in the household a most impressive 
lesson may be taught by signalizing the day 
in a way to emphasize one’s faith in a life 
beyond the grave. In a certain family 
whose circle has been broken by death 
more than once the parents invariably send 
tokens of comfort to every family in the 
town that has suffered bereavement since 
the preceding Easter. These offerings of 
floweis or caids or pretty leaflets are usu- 
ally sent by the children, who are instructed 
that this ministry is an expression of grati- 
tude because their own loved ones are “‘ safe 
and sure among God’s saints in heaven.” 
A definite act of this sort is worth any 
amount of general reflections upon faith in 
immortality, which too often are entirely 
neutralized by making the day one of tears 
and sadness. Young people are quick to 
detect inconsistencies between speech and 
conduct, and if they see that the Christian 
hope of their elders is not equal to the su- 
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preme test of parting with friends they 
naturally wonder if it is worth anything for 
the ordinary experiences of life. Let us not 
make skeptics of the children by our ob- 
servance of Easter. 


A recent writer says that character is the 
result of reputation quite as much as repu- 
tation is the result of character. This truth 
is being put to the test constantly in many 
ahome. ‘How many boys have you?’’ 
was asked of ayoung mother. ‘ Two,’’ she 
answered, gayly, ‘‘a good boy and a bad 
boy.’”? And it was the habit of the family 
to say, ‘‘O, of course Joe broke that, is there 
anything in the house Joe hasn’t broken?’’ 
Plainly that boy felt at liberty to be naughty, 
for is was expected of him. In another 
home is a daughter who is naturally high 
tempered and willful, one to whom house- 
hold tasks are particularly distasteful. But 
from the time she could toddle about with 
a feather duster her mother has praised her 
industry, declaring that if it were not for 
Mildred the house never could be kept tidy. 
She calls her ‘‘ my dear little housekeeper,” 
‘*my sunshine,”’ and never lets a chance slip 
of commending whatever is worthy of praise. 
In this atmosphere Mildred’s character is 
gaining in symmetry and sweetness, She, 
too, is living up to her reputation. Let 
parents expect great things of their children 
in moral achievements and usually the boys 
and girls will rise to the level of those pa- 
rental expectations. 


The truth that a pleasure shared is a 
pleasure doubled was demonstrated beauti- 
fully during the recent Boston opera season. 
A modest young teacher, herself an appre- 
ciative lover of music, wondered if there 
were any way whereby, without offense, she 
could send a ticket to some lonely young 
girl in the city struggling to secure a musi- 
cal education. With a delicate tact equaled 
only by her generosity she found just the 
person desired, who, upon receiving the in- 
vitation, cried for very joy. Again the same 
consideration for the unfulfilled longings of 
others led her to send a note to a young 
man, who she knew was unable to gratify 
his fondness for music, asking him to be 
her escort to the opera on a given evening. 
He, too, was overwhelmed at the unex- 
pected opportunity, and the donor’s enjoy- 
ment was greatly enhanced by the pleasure 
thus poured into other lives less favored 
than ber own. The charm of the act in 
both cases lay in the pains taken to find 
individuals to whom the courtesy would 
mean the most. She had plenty of friends 
and acquaintances within easy reach who 
would gladly have accompanied her, but 
they did not specially need the attention. 
Nor was the cost of the tickets an overflow 
from the purse of a Fortunatus, but the 
expression of thoughtful sympathy from a 
wage-earner. Such a deed 


Is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


RESURREOTION. 


Each night we seek a temporary death, 
And are unhappy if it fails to come, 
And morning dawns with life in every breath, 
And the tongue speaks that for a time was 
dumb; 





And when the longer death that none escape 
Conquers our seventy years, or less, or more, 
Is it not sleep that takes another shape? 
And shall we not awaken as before? 
—Charles Mackay. 
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DUTY TO ONE'S SELF. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER,. 








A phase of family life was discussed in 
the last little talk I had with the readers 
of the Congregationalist, a little talk about 
personal liberty as regards the choice of 
one’s church relationships. It occurs to 
me that some of us need to be reminded, 
not that we owe duty to our fellows, but 
that on every one of us God lays primarily 
the obligation to make the most one can 
of one’s self, 

To an unselfish person, one whose dispe- 
sition toward others is kind and amiable, 
altruism is often less difficult than a proper 
measure of self-assertion. One culpably 
unselfish person may foster selfishness in 
others until he or she weakens their char- 
acters and develops in them a degree of 
sordidness and a lack of generosity as piti- 
ful as it is painful. 

In a certain household located in North- 
ern New England, a house set among rug- 
ged hills and dimpling valleys, there lives 
a woman whom the angels write upon the 
roll of their saints. Her life is one of un- 
remitting toil, hard, unrequited and unrec- 
ognized. The people around her, relatives 
by marriage, are incapable of appreciating 
the rare heroism of her life, the sweet 
beauty of her constant, uncomplaining de- 
votion to her daily duty. . 

I do not think she has an ideal. She is 
too simple and straightforward and much 
too busy to think about how her conduct 
impresses others. She spends day after day, 
year after year in caring for childhood and 
tending querulous old age, and through a 
weary and monotonous life, filled with 
drudgery, she keeps the sunny sweetness 
which distinguished her asa girl. It never 
occurs to hér, either, that she is to be pitied 
or admired, or that she is doing anything 
extraordinary. 

But her very self-abnegation is making 
her young daughters thoughtless of their 
mother’s rights and claims. They are sur- 
prised when sbe occasionally expresses a 
wish for a change of scene or a new gown, 
or hints at being included in some projected 
party of pleasure. Her husband accepts her 
unremitting service as his due, and seldom 
puts himself out to show how much he 
thinks of it and of her. Indeed, it has be- 
come to him like the blessed commonplaces 
of the sky and earth and air, and he takes 
it in the same way, as a matter of course, 
and will never acknowledge what it is to 
him till one of these days it is gone. Even 
then it will not be evident to him that his 
wife died of devotion to him and his, a mar- 
tyr to too great disregard of self, too un- 
stinted outpouring for her family. 

Dear sisters, there are some of you whe 
need this reminder. God asks of you an 
account of one soul of His fashioning in- 
trusted by Him to your care. For the tal- 
ents He intrusted to you He will exact a 
full report at the end of the day. You have 
no excuse for squandering yourself, you pre- 
cious wife, you beloved mother, you faith- 
ful daughter or sister. I know a woman 
growing thin and gray—a woman who toils 
strenuously in an exhausting profession, 
earning her salary in the literal wearing out 
of her strength—and twice in the last five 
years she has bestowed every penny of her 
savings on a strong but indolent relative, a 
man who has never had force enough to 
take care of himself, but who does not scru- 
ple to take advantage of her weak unself- 
ishness. Is she praiseworthy? Is she not 
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rather responsible to a large degree for his 
pettiness and his disgraceful lack of manly 
chivalry? 

Depend upon it, that each of us owes a 
plain duty to herself. This duty includes 
a proper care for our physical well-being, a 
taking whatever belongs to us, in consider- 
ation from others, in time and in leisure 
and a recollection that we are (od’s cbil- 
dren and as such entitled to our share of 
what God meant ustobave. Too much of the 
altruistic spirit and attitude may rebound 
unfavorably, and harm ratber than help 
the very persons it hoped to elevate and 
broaden. 


— 


EASTER LILIES, 


Hints of the life eternal! dear, 
This holiest day of all the year, 
Your pure and vestal bloom, 
Sweeter than June’s fresh roses be, 
Or summer’s lavish gifts, to me 
Your precious tokens come. 


A thought of love immortal blends 
With dear remembrances of friends, 
And in these earth-born flowers, 
With Eden’s lingering fragrance sweet, 
The heavenly and the human meet, 
The heart of Christ and ours! 
— Whittier. 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


I. 





BY FLORENCE HULL. 





The most widespread and constant dis- 
obedience to the laws of health is our habit 
of sleeplessness. The recklessness with 
which even those amongst us whose atten- 
tion is most often called to this matter keep 
ourselves awake night after night, when our 
nervous systems are almost shattered for 
want of rest, is appalling. Those whose 
occupation in life is pleasure are able to 
sleep during the day if they stay up all 
night. But the great average class, who 
must work and who like to work and who 
are ashamed to be idle, very seldom try to 
rob the daytime of its golden hours, but 
after a sleepless night get up and go about 
their business, goading their jaded nerves 
with stimulants or keeping up by a strong 
effort of will, until they find, by the time 
they are ready to take the rest now become 
imperatively necessary, that the habit of 
sleep has deserted them, in some cases never 
to return. 

There is no royal remedy for insomnia. 
Victims are seeking it with gold and with 
tears the world over. The only cure for 
the disease is a return to ways of right 
living and to harmonious relations with 
nature. Human constitutions are very 
adaptable and can be made to get used to 
almost any set of circumstances, but they 
cannot so easily be made to get unused to 
them, We can establish for ourselves cer- 
tain rules of diet and exercise and rest, and 
by regularly conforming to them keep our- 
selves in fair condition, provided the rules 
are moderately sensible. But irregularity 
is destructive. We cannot dine one day at 
four o’clock and the next day at six and the 
next day at seven without injuring our di- 
gestion. We cannot retire to bed one night 
at eleven, the next at midnight and on the 
third night an hour later or earlier and ex- 
pect sleep to visit our pillows when we 
choose to summon that coy blessing. There 
ought to be a regular hour for going to 
bed and a regular hour for getting up in 
every family, and nothing, save an emer- 
gency of life or death, should interfere with 
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it. Make the hour what you please, only 
keep to it invariably. Some persons re- 
quire more sleep than others. Goethe 
needed, and took, eight hours every night. 
Bonaparte required but three. But, usually, 
the more work one does, whether the effort 
be muscular or nervous, the more sleep he 
should have. Eight hours is, for the aver- 
age man or woman, none too much. 

Many persons feel that their duty is done 
when they go to bed. They do not at first 
try to get to sleep. They ‘are not sleepy.” 
So they begin to think, to plet and plan and 
romance with their eyes shut, and before 
they know it their pillow grows hot and 
tbeir feet cold and their abused brain has 
all its faculties in lively action, and then 
begins the tossing and turning and weary 
seeking for repose that has so effectually 
been driven away. 

Beside going regularly to bed one wants 
to go regularly to sleep, and in order to 
bring this about not a single bit of thinking 
should be done after one’s head is laid upon 
the pillow for the night. The first thought 
that intrudes itself is the advance guard of 
the enemy and must be driven away at once. 
We must not temporize with the duty of 
sleeping. Whatever preparations have to 
be made should be made with the mechan- 
ical regularity of clockwork. If the house 
is heated by furnace or steam the register 
or valves should be shut, the light ought to 
be put out, fresh outdoor air admitted by 
opening the window—fully in summer, a 
few inches in wintef—and then no fears, 
nor premonitions of evil, nor business per- 
plexities should obtain one second’s admis- 
sion into that chamber sacred to Morpheus. 
With the morrow may come the morrow’s 
cares. 

The habit of sound sleep ought to be es- 
tablished in childhood. Howit can be estab- 
lished, and how it can be brought back to 
those who have carelessly let it slip away 
from them, will form the subject of a future 


paper. 





THE TRUE EASTER. 


What doth it profit us to rise with Christ, 
And share with Him new life on Easter Sun- 
day, 
If, straightway by the olden snares enticed, 
We die to Him by sin on Easter Monday ? 


A passage to the land where grace and peace, 
Like Easter lilies, bloom in full perfection ; 
From vice to sever and from sin to cease, 
Ah! this it is to share Christ’s resurrection! 
—Eleanor C. Donnelly. 


BOSE AND HIS EASTER BONNET. 


BY NENA THOMAS MEDAIRY. 





It was at a comfortable old farmhouse 
overlooking Long Island Sound that I be- 
came acquainted with ove of the most in- 
teresting members of the canine family that 
I have ever known. The morning after my 
arrival, sitting on the broad piazza enjoying 
the breeze that came in from the sea, [ was 
soon made aware that a very large, very 
black, very curly Newfoundland dog close 
by was endeavoring to gain my attention. 
This he did by a series of head-shakings 
and neck-twistings, commingled with grunts 
of dissatisfaction—all referring to the fact 
that he was secured by a rope tether at- 
tached to a stake. It was an ignominy 
suited, perhaps, to a stupid cow, but not 
to an intelligent and self-respecting dog. 

On my inquiring what circumstance had 
led to this loss of freedom, old Farmer 
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Brown, my host, explained at length and 
as follows: 

‘* You see, it's partly because we're ’fraid 
of somebody shootin’ him on account of 
people bein’ afraid of him. Dolly, she 
taught him when he was a pup tocatcha 
hold of her hand when be wanted her to 
talk or walk, but, of course, strangers don’t 
know that when he grips their hand. Bite? 
Bless you! Bose wouldn't bite a mosquito. 
You see, he’s never been off the farm till 
this spring, but now he’s learnt the way to 
town he’s just like a child, and wants to 
go the whole time unless somebody’ll stay 
out there in the yard with him every min- 
ute. Yes, sir, the instant he’s left alone 
he skulks through the long grass, sneaks 
along behind that stone wall till he gits to 
the river. Then he swims across, keeping 
behind the rocks and islands out of sight of 
the house as well as he can. When he 
reaches the other side he strikes off through 
the fields to the road and goes to town. 
We don’t let on he’s our dog there or he’d 
’a’ cost me a pretty penny this last spring. 
One singular thing about him—he has a 
great fancy forhats. Dolly, she taught him 
to pass a basket ’’round at picnics for folks 
to give him his dinner in. Pretty soon he 
got so if he couldn’t find his basket he’d 
grab a hat anywhere he could git it, and 
pass that ’round. Well, sir! he’s growin’ 
worse all the time. Not long ago we 
found Dolly’s’ sailor hat out under the 
trée there full of bones! We didn’t mind 
it much till he went to stealin’ other folks’ 
hats.” 

Farmer Brown here stopped to take breath. 
Then followed the story—the true story—of 
Bose and his Easter bonnet, which account, 
I may observe, I heard before the day was 
over from every member of the family down 
to Bose’s little mistress, Dolly. As these 
narratives agreed, and were, furthermore, 
corroborated by an eyewitness of Bose’s 
escapade, there can be no doubt of their 
genuineness. 

It seems that Bose, having aristocratic 
tendencies, greatly enjoyed a stroll in town, 
thereby breaking up the monotony of farm 
life, with its dull routine of canine tasks, 
such as guarding the flower beds from Mis- 
tress Biddy and her industrious brood, 
operating treadmill churns and ice cream 
freezers, with other kindred drudgery, it 
may be. An old neighbor of Farmer Brown, 
attired in farm gear of blue “ overalls’? and 
flannel shirt, met Bose on Main Street one 
day. Knowing that the dog never failed to 
greet him warmly when they met on either 
farm, he spoke te the Newfoundland with 
the familiarity of a close acquaintance. 
Bose, with a glance at his friend’s attire, 
and with an air which said, ‘‘ I do not know 
who you are,”’ elevated his majestic, shaggy 
head a little and passed on without vouch- 
safing any sign of recognition. 

Down the street he went, stopping here 
and there to look longingly in at a butcher's 
ora baker’s shop. At last he fastened his 
gaze upon a window full of hats, one side of 
the shop being devoted to boys’ head gear, 
the other having a fine display of Easter 
hats and bonnets. Bose surveyed the collec- 
tion in rapt admiration and paused irreso- 
lutely for a moment. A lady entering just 
then, he followed her in, with a look which 
explained to the proprietor: ‘‘ It’s all right; 
I’m out shopping with this handsome lady. 
We would like to see some fine Easter bon- 
nets.”’ 

Possibly Bose had, on previous occasions, 
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attended the ladies of his household while 
shopping, and so inferred that his new mis- 
tress would spend some time in making her 
choice. Accordingly, he sauntered noncha- 
lantly around the shop, being very careful 
to do no damage with the sweep of his 
bushy tail. Then—‘‘no one knew exactly 
how it happened,” so each story-teller ex- 
plained to me—then, after Bose had found 
a bonnet to suit his fastidious taste, he 
seized it and rushed through the open door. 
His selection, I am bound to confess, was, 
from all accounts, a hideous combination of 
pink roses, blue corn flowers, white lace 
and ribbons, bits of which marked his foot- 
steps in his mad rush down Main Street. 
He was at first pursued, but the chase was 
given up on his turning into a side street. 
There, I am told, he laid his prize on the 
ground and surveyed it from various stand- 
points, somewhat ruefully, now and then 
turning it over with his clumsy paw. Fi- 
nally, he took it up gingerly in his great 
mouth, and, after having extracted from 
the lace and ribbons two or three “‘ fancy” 
pins that had scratched his nose, he trotted 
leisurely toward home. Why he arrived 
there empty mouthed, where he left his 
prize and by what circuitous route he came, 
are mysteries yet unsolved. 


———————Q@——_ 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


REVIEW AND EASTER LESSON, 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





The facts of the resurrection and the cruci- 
fixion should be taught together, for either 
event alone is incomplete in showing Christ’s 
power. Thoughtful children, even little ones, 
say, ‘“Jesus could do everything, so why 
didn’t He make the wicked people stop?” 
Show them that an unexpected and delayed 
victory is all the more of a triumph because 
of the delay. The people probably half ex- 
pected that Christ might exert the power 
which they had seen Him use in miracles and 
save Himself from the cross. He did nothing 
to defend Himself, but when they thought 
their triumph complete (the guarded grave, 
etc.) then came Christ forth as the glorious 
conqueror over all enemies, even over death 
and the grave. As a preparation, then, for 
the Easter lesson read with the children the 
story of the crucifixion, explaining that the 
cross was the symbol of the greatest disgrace 
and shame (Gal. 3: 13), even more so than 
the gallows is now. Yet the cross as a sym- 
bol is now honored above all others. What 
brought about the change? Read Mark 16 
and Matt. 28, dividing the latter into three 
parts—verses 1-8, 9-15 and 16-20. . Six ques- 
tions may be asked about each of these parts: 
When? Who? Where? What happened? 
What was said? What was done? 

Get all the pictures and descriptions possi- 
ble which will make still more vivid the scenes 
of that first Easter. The mystery of life in 
seeming death is illustrated in nature on 
every hand—the butterfly in the cocoon, the 
bird in the egg, the plant in the seed, the 
fair lily in the rough brown bulb. Talk of 
or, better still, show these to the children. 
This lesson may be effectively illustrated as 
follows: Cut out twenty-five squares of dark 
brown wrapping paper about four inches in 
size and seven similar squares of gilt paper. 
(The children can make these; give each a 
pasteboard square for a pattern round which 
to mark the squares before cutting them out.) 
Make small numbers in the corner of each 
brown square—1, 2, etc. On those numbered 
3, 7, 8, 9, 13, 18 and 23 write; respectively, 
“Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed for us ’— 
one word on a square. On square 23 write, 
also, these words: 


* Copyrighted. 
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Christ lay in the tomb, 

Hearts were filled with gloom. 
Number the gilt squares and write on them, 
in red ink or red pencil, respectively: 1. 
Christ died for our sins. 2. According to the 
Scriptures. 3. He rose again the third day. 
4. According to the Scriptures. 5. For as in 
Adam alldie. 6. Even so in Christ. 7. Shall 
all be made alive again. Lay the twenty-five 
brown squares in the form of a square, begin- 
ning with 1 at the upper left hand corner and 
going across to the right, placing 6 under 1 
and seven under 2, and so on. The written 
side of the squares 3, 7, etc., is placed down. 

Imagine the large brown square a blank 
stone wall. Thus the future must have seemed 
to the disciples as they thought of their Lord 
and Master in the tomb. Read 1 Cor. 15: 17. 
Now turn over the squares marked 3, 7, 8, 9, 
13, 18 and 23, and a cross appears in the center 
of the brown square. Remove all the squares 
except those of the cross. Read the words on 
the squares of the cross, ‘‘ Christ, our Pass- 
over,” etc. Asthe disciples recalled the ter- 
rible scene of the crucifixion they must have 
thought, “‘ Did the suffering and sacrifice of 
that awful day mean the end of all our 
hopes?’ But they were not left in doubt and 
despair. Christ came forth from the tomb 
bringing life and joy and glory. 

Now lay the gilt squares on the brown ones, 
so that the verses on them may be read in 
order from the top and the sad cross of suffer- 
ing and seeming surrender becomes the glori- 
fied symbol of victory and joy. Teach the 
verses on the gilt squares and the Golden 
Text (1 Cor. 15: 20). Never was it more ap- 
propriately called the ‘ Golden Text.” 

If desired the squares of the brown cross 
may each be cut in two, mixed up, and then 
given to the children to rearrange as a cross. 
The same may be done with the gilt squares. 

THE Review. 

The Bible Clock, described Jan. 4, can be 
used to make the review an interesting exer- 
cise; also the Bible Time Ladder, by giving 
special attention to the promises (on the red- 
printed side piece), of which Easter is the 
fulfillment. 

By the review teach the children how to out- 
line a subject; that is, how to combine a num- 
ber of facts under a few broadly inclusive 
ones. Such outline work, or ‘normal meth- 
ods,” means simply to teach according to the 
natural development of the child’s mental 
processes. Let the mother study the work- 
ings of her children’s minds, and by so doing 
take a course in a school of methods. When 
the children are asking about something new 
(and when during waking hours are they not 
doing this?) notice the order in which they 
try to get the facts desired; notice what they 
fail to grasp quickly in your presentation of a 
lesson, and learn to make the next lesson just 
suggestive enough to set their minds moving 
along the path you havein mind. Children 
delight in bringing out the conclusion of a 
mental process themselves. Don’t carry them 
up the hill of knowledge, but give them a 
rope to guide their steps as they climb. The 
“rope” is right questioning. Let mothers 
learn this art from the little investigators 
themselves. 

Avoid questions that can be answered by 
yesorno. Ask such as give alluring glimpses 
of the end and lead the questioned one to be- 
come a questioner himself. It will pay ten- 
fold to write out beforehand the questions to 
be used or, at least, to formulate them defi- 
nitely in mind. An earnest, interested.mother 
can train her children into logical habits of 
Bible study, which are much more valuable 
than the heterogeneous gathering of Scripture 
truths. Give them pencils to make outlines 
after studying a lesson. 

The following outline can be understood by 
little children, of course adapting the expla- 
nations and the language to them, as it is ex- 
pected mothers will always do with these oc- 
cupation suggestions. Do not show this out- 
line all written out. Let the children help 
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develop it as the lessons are gone over in the 


order indicated. Notice that the first letters 
of the words spell God. This will fix the 
facts in mind. Let the children make the 
words with alphabet cards. Two main topics 
of the quarter’s lessons may be called God’s 
Part and Man’s Part, as follows: 

1. Three Ideas of What God Is to Men. 

Lessons of Jan. 7 (vs. 28, 29), Feb. 4, Feb. 
11 and March 11. 

(a) Generous Heavenly Father, 2 Tim. 6: 17. 

Lessons of Jan. 14, 21, 28 and Feb. 11. 

(b) Offended with sinners, Ezek. 18: 4; 33: 
Lis Pe. Fs 22. 

Lessons cf Jan. 28 and Feb. 11. 

(c) Deliverer of the righteous, Ps. 
145: 20; 32: 10. 

2. Three Ideas of What Men Should Be to God. 

Lessons of March 4 and March 11, Esau “ de- 
spised,’’ i.e., was not grateful. 

(a) Grateful, 2 Cor. 9: 15; Eph. 5: 
116: 12. 

Lessons of Jan. 28 and Feb. 4 (v. 4). 

(b) Obedient, Eccl. 12: 13. 

Lessons of Jan. 21 and Feb. 25. 

(c) Devoted, Deut. 10: 12. 

Look up Webster’s definition of ‘ devotion.” 


33: 18, 


20; Ps. 


OONSUMPTION NOT CONTAGIOUS. 

Commenting upon an article in the Congre- 
gationalist of Feb. 1, entitled Consumption a 
Contagious Disease, a Colorado man writes: 





Only a fraction of the medical profession 
accept the theory. Only isolated cases can be 
found to support it, and yet the remarkable 
statement is made by this zealous advocate 
of the theory, ‘‘I have visited fifty smallpox 
cases a day, have gone through yellow fever 
wards and stood by cholera bedsides with far 
less apprehension than I experienced on that 
trip’’—a trip to Florida on a steamer with 
twenty consumptives. Did that doctor ever 
hear from those twenty consumptives? Was 
Jacksonville or St. Augustine depopulated by 
their presence? How long would it take to 
empty those cities had those twenty people 
been afflicted by the cholera or yellow fever? 
How was it at Hamburg two years ago? The 
city was almost depopulated, hundreds dyia, 
daily, every hospital crowded, business pros- 
trated, all Europe frightened and the awful 
fact that cholera is fearfully contagious fully 
demonstrated. Suppose twenty genuine cases 
of cholera were found next summer in New 
York City, and no more precautions taken to 
quarantine than would be taken with the 
twenty consumptives, how long would it take 
for the scenes of Hamburg to be repeated? 
The answers to these questions show the ab- 
surdity of the doctor’s statement. He was 
badly scared by his theory. 

Then he asks us to recall in our experience 
those who have occupied the same room or 
been in a family with those who suffer with 
this disease and note the cases of contagion. 
It is to this very point that I would call atten- 
tion, for here the facts do not sustain the 
theory, except in isolated cases. Said a phy- 
sician of twenty years’ practice in Colorado: 
‘*T have never seen a single case of contagion 
in consumption in my experience. I have 
had many cases where the wife or the husband 
served as nurse through the disease, yet have 
never known an instance of contagion in 
such cases.” Said another physician, “Ido 
not believe consumption is contagious,” “ and 
only a small number of the medical fraternity 
believe in the theory.’’ The writer, in fifteen 
years of experience and observation in Colo- 
rado, fails to recall a single instance of cou- 
tagion in this disease. Here in Colorado we 
are surrounded by consumptives. They come 
from every part of the country in vast num- 
bers and in every stage of the disease. If the 
theory is true we should be dying off here as 
rapidly as they were in Hamburg two years 
ago, yet it is almost impossible to find a case 
of consumption contracted in Colorado. They 
are all imported from other States. Fifteen 
years ago my physician told me that when a 
person was run down in health a severe cold 
might settle on the lungs and produce con- 
gestion or pneumonia and, if not controlled, 
might seriously affect the lungs. This exactly 
corresponded with my own experience. A 
severe cold on the lungs, no vitality to resist, 
and the result was serious lung trouble, par- 
tially controlled by a change of climate. Is 
not this the experience of nine-tenths of the 
present victims of consumption? In view of 
these facts, it behooves us not to get unduly 
frightened at the sight of a consumptive, even 
if he is a fellow-traveler on car or steamer. 
We easily trace cases of contagion in cholera 
or yellow fever, but who has traced a single 
case of contagion in consumption to such 
casual association ? 
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The Easter Story in Art 





sMONG the many inci- 
> dents in the earthly 
life of our Lord which 
have furnished themes 
for the world’s great 
| paintings the resur- 
|x ; : rectivn stands entirely 
aris im apart as a transcend- 
ent manifestation of His divinity. Although 
the central fact of the Easter story, it was 
witnessed by. no 
human eye and de- 
scribed in no hu- 
man language, and 
hence art long for- 
bore to touch such 
amystery. In con- 
trast to the more 
definitely human 
experiences in the 
history of Jesus, 
such as the nativ- 
ity, the circumci- 
sion and the bap- 
tism, all of which 
frequently 
represented in art 
from the earliest 
centuries of the 
Christian era, this 
supremely divine 
event did not be- 
come a subject of 
painting until the 
time of the bold 
Florentine artist 

















were 


Giotto. Having 
once been _ intro- 
duced into the 


realm of art, others 
attempted the sa- 
theme, and, 
as was 


cred 
imperfect 
their success, thei 
works are pro- 
foundly suggestive 
to every ove who 
approaches them in 
a spirit of reverent 
study. 

St. Matthew is 
the only evangelist 
who draws the veil 
aside from the 
mystery of the open 
sepulcher, and he 
is permitted to re- 
veal no more than 
that “the angel of 
the Lord descended 
from heaven, and 
came and rolled 
back the stone from the door.” This sug- 
gestion was seized by Rembrandt as the 
motif of his painting of the resurrection, in 
which he represents an angel in the act of 
rolling away the stone, while through the 
opening thus made the figure of the Saviour 
in His grave clothes is seen within the tomb. 
The artist is here more explicit than the 
evangelist’s words would justify, for we are 
not told that the stone was rolled away 
simultaneously with the Lord’s rising. On 
the contrary, if, as some expositors hold, the 
purpose of its removal was to reveal the 
emptiness of the tomb, it would have re- 
mained in place until He had vanished. 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


Painfully literal, too, is the representation 
of the Saviour’s grave clothes, emphasizing 
the human side of His nature just at the 
moment of all others when He was most 
manifestly divine. Other artists have treated 
the sublime subject with the same mistaken 
realism, and their work only serves to hinder 
rather than to aid the imagination in con- 
ceiving the highest meaning of the event. 

The devout mind turns gladly from such 
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materialistic conceptions to the satisfying 
truth that the risen Christ was freed from 
the limitations of human life. Something 
of the glory of His spiritual body had 
already been revealed to three of His dis- 
ciples on the Mount of Transfiguration, as 
may be learned from a few simple words 
on the subject in all of the synoptic Gospels. 
It may not unnaturally be supposed that this 
description furnished a helpful suggestion 
for those more idealistic pictures of the 
resurrection which some of the great artists 
havegivenus. Be this as it may, itis certain 
that the work of Giotto, Bellini and many 
others shows a great delicacy of religious 


perception and areverent desire to portray 
the peculiar spirituality of Christ’s risen 
body. 

In this higher class of pictures the figure 
of the Saviour is always represented as float- 
ing upward from the tomb, as if no longer 
subject to the laws of nature. The later 
Italian artists were not so successful as their 
predecessors in this method of treatment, as 
is clearly illustrated in the two celebrated 
paintings of the 
resurrection by Pe- 
rugino and Caracci. 

Perugino has 
represented the fig- 
ure of the Saviour 
as raised a little 
above the earth, 
with Ilis feet rest- 
ing on a cloud pre- 
cisely as if on solid 
ground. In Carac- 
ci’s picture, as an- 
other extreme, the 
figure of Christ 
springs upward 
toward the heavens 
with an exagger- 
ated buoyancy 
more appropriate 
to the Roman god 
Mercury. Itshould 
be said, however, 
in praise of both 
these pictures, that 
Perugino’s Christ, 
though common- 
place in attitude, 
is full of gentle and 
kindly dignity; and 
Caracci’s picture, 
if extravagant in 
manner, is ex- 
tremely spirited 
and conveys ad- 
mirably that ele- 
ment of victory 
which belongs to 
the event. 

In another point, 
however, both art- 
ists have made a 
serious apd un- 
warrantable error 
in depicting some 
of the Roman 
guards, who sur- 
round the tomb, as 
springing up in 


alarm and_ thus 
witnessing the sa- 
cred scene. It was 


surely a mistaken zeal on the part of art 
to fancy that it would more firmly estab- 
lish the reality of the resurrection by this 
invention of fictitious witnesses! 

All things considered, the most satisfac- 
tory picture of the resurrection is perhaps 
that of Bartolommeo, Here the treatment 
is purely devotional in character, the theme 
being carried to the loftiest and purest form 
of idealism. .A more suitable name for the 
picture than The Resurrection, and, indeed, 
the name frequently applied to it, is The 
Risen Christ, as it embodies the spirit rather 
than the actual fact of the Saviour’s rising. 

The figure of Christ is represented against 
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an architectural background, standing out 
clearly from a niche in a dignified and grace- 
ful attitude, with beautiful flowing draper- 
ies. The face is illumined by a gentle se- 
renity, which tells that the real conquest of 
the resurrection is in the realm of the spir- 
itual. The group of four evangelists beside 
Christ’s pedestal is a suggestive embodi- 
ment of the fourfold gospel narrative of the 
resurrection fact, while the two exquisite 
cherubs below interpret the two fundamen- 
tal ways of receiving the truth—one in joyful 
emotion, the other in reflective contempla- 
tion. 

The gospel narratives relate that just be- 
fore dawn, on the first Easter morning, a 
company of women, who had loved and 
mourned the Master, came to His sepulcher 
with spices and unguents for the anointing of 
His body. Their wonderful experiences on 
reaching the spot form the subject of an 
extremely interesting class of paintings, 
some under the title of The Myrrophores, or 
Myrrh Bearers, others under the simpler 
name, The Holy Women at the Tomb, A 
very early and quaint picture of this kind is 
that of the old Italian master Duccio. In 
spite of the mistakes in its drawing, which 
almost any modern schoolboy could correct, 
the spirit of the composition is so sweet and 
simple that the picture has a permanent 
charm for all art lovers. 

Fra Angelico is another 
painter who has inter- 
preted this beautiful 
theme. Ilis picture is a 
fresco in one of the cells 
of the old Florentine mon- 
astery of San Marco, 
where he lived and la- 
bored so long. The dim 
little chamber is all aglow 
with the sweet, soft colors 
of the heavenly vision on 
its wails, 

The empty sarcophagus 
occupies the center of the 
picture and upon its edge 
sits an angel with the 
tender, celestial smile and 
rainbow-hued wings which 
Fra Angelico alone could 
haveconceived. His right 
hand points to the tomb, 
while the left is directed 
upward toward the figure 
of Christ in an almond- 
shaped glory. All the 
light streams from the 
figure of the risen Lord. 
Shading her eyes from its 
radiance, a young woman 
stands peering into the 
tomb, while at her left 
three others are grouped 
in sympathetic attitudes. 
Still another woman kneels 
at the right of the picture 
beside the angel. 
>The number of figures 
evidently rests upon a care- 
ful, comparative study of 
the four evangelists, from 
which we may reasonably conclude that the 
company of women included the two Marys, 
Mary Magdalene and Mary, the mother of 
James, Salome, Joanna and ‘ other women 
that were with them.’ 

In Veronese’s treatment of the subject 
there are but three women, usually called 
the ‘three Marys.’ Here the tomb is a 
sort of grotto at the right of the picture, and 
on either side, one kneeling and one stand- 


early Italian 
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ing, is a radiant angel. The women are 
grouped at the left of the picture, In cos- 
tume and bearing they belong so distinctly 
to the fashionable Venetian life Veronese 
delighted to portray that one can hardly en- 
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joy the picture as a representation of an 
event belonging to the grand simplicity of 
the gospels. 

A few modern artists, Bida, Plockhorst, 
Bouguéreau and others, have attempted the 
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subject of the women at the tomb, with 
varying success, Bouguéreau’s painting de- 
serves most notice, perhaps, having at- 
tracted considerable attention at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. It portrays three women 
in the foreground looking with reverent 
awe through the open door of the sepulcher, 
within which an angel figure is partially 
seen with arm raised heavenward. 

The most highly favored of the holy 
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women was Mary Magdalene, to whom was 
granted a special revelation of the risen 
Lord. This incident lends itself readily 
to art and has always been a favorite sub- 
ject on account of the supposed beauty of 
the Magdalene and the romantic interest of 
her history. 

St. John relates that as Mary wept in the 
garden she stooped down to look into the 
sepulcher and saw two angels in white sit- 
ting, one at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
To their inquiry as to the cause of her grief 
the desolate woman replied, ‘They have 
taken away my Lord ard I krow not where 
they have laid him.” ‘‘ When she had thus 
said she turned berself back and beholdeth 
Jesus standing.” 

Commenting on this passage, St. Chrysos- 
tom suggests that there was something in 
the posture, look or motion of the angels, 
on seeing the Lord behind Mary, which led 
her thus to turn back, This interpretation 
is embodied in Giotto’s beautiful picture of 
the scene, and is also followed by the modern 
Burne-Jones. Itis thoroughly characteristic 
of this English painter to revert to the early 
art conceptions and methods of the pre- 
Raphaelite masters, whom he professedly 
imitates, and in so doing he has produced 
a very suggestive picture. 

It represents the interior of a low, rock- 
hewn sepulcher, in which sit two beauti- 
ful angels, both looking, 
and one pointing, toward 
the figure of Christ stand- 
ing at theentrance. Their 
delicate spirituality re- 
calls the work of the 
great angel painter, Fra 
Angelico, both in the mys 
tic sweetness of their ex- 
pression and in the tiny 
tongue of flame above the 
forehead. The Magdalene 
stands in the center of 
the sepulcher and has just 
turned her face toward the 
Lord with wondering eyes. 

The bewildered impres- 
sion that the strange vis- 
itor was the gardener, the 
joyful recognition of the 
Master, His mysterious 
warning, ‘“‘ Touch Me not,” 
and His message to the 
brethren are the main 
points in St. John’s vivid 
word picture, and each 
one of these details has 
furnished a subject for art. 

The mistaking of Jesus 
for the gardener seems a 
comparativ “vy insig ni fi- 
cant feature of a scene so 
profoundly spiritual in its 
meaning, yet many have 
emphasized this to the cx- 
clusion of higher things. 
Fra Angelico’s painting 
represents Christ as earry- 
ing a large spade on His 
shoulder; the design at- 
tributed to Raphael portrays Him wearing 
a broad- brimmed hat and bearing a pickax, 
while Poussin goes to the extreme of rep- 
resenting the risen Lord in the act of dig- 
ging carrots! 

In striking contrast to these pictures is 
Baroccio’s celebrated painting, in which the 
subject chosen is the moment of Mary’s 
recognition of the Lord. The Magdalene 
is still in kneeling posture, which she has 
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assumed to look into the sepulcher, and is 
just discovering the identity of the Master. 
Pictures of this class are strangely rare. 
For some unknown reason the great major- 
ity of artists have found the most signifi- 
cant incident of Christ’s appearance to Mary 
Magdalene in His warning, ‘‘ Touch Me not.” 
Pictures of this subject, usually called by 
the Latin title, Noli Me Tangere, have been 
very abundant, not only in early but in 
modern art. 

The finest.is probably that of Titian, the 
surpassing beauty of which can be known 
only to those fortunate enough to see the 
original. Mrs. Jameson’s description has, 
however, made the main features familiar 
to many. The Magdalene is kneeling with 
one hand extended to touch the Saviour, 
who, though drawing His garments out 
of her reach, bends toward her ‘‘ with the 
softest expression of pity.” 

Rembrandt has painted a Noli Me Tangere 
of great power and originality, while Duccio, 
Giovanni da Milano, Lorenzo di Credi, An- 
drea del Sarto and Albertinelli have all 
attempted the same subject, with charac- 
teristic results. In every case the artist has 
unmistakably indicated the moment which 
his picture embodies by the gesture with 
which Christ repels the outstretched hand 
of the Magdalene. 

The interview comes to an end with the 
glorious message to His brethren which 
the risen Lord intrusts to Mary. The spirit 
of this incident is admirably set forth in 
Correggio’s great painting at Madrid. The 
Magdalene kneels at one side, with her 
beautiful, uplifted face full of earnestness 
and solemn joy. The figure of Christ, 
painted in the exquisite chiaroscuro so char- 
acteristic of the artist, is striking and im- 
pressive. His left arm is raised high in 
air with fingers pointing heavenward, as if 
to convey the full meaning of those won- 
derful words which have come ringing 
down the centuries, “I ascend unto My 
Father and your Father; and to My God 
and your God.”’ 

The events of Easter morning have their 
counterpart and completion in the incident 
of the evening, when the risen Lord appears 
to two disciples on their way to Emmaus, 
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The fact that they did not at first recegnize 
the Master helps us to understand better 
and to forgive more readily the same slow- 
ness on the part of Mary Magdalene. The 
allusion in the thirty-fourth verse of Luke 
24 to the risen Christ’s appearance ‘to 
Simon,”’ further emphasized by the refer- 
ence in 1 Cor. 15:5, has led some Bible stu- 
dents to believe that the unnamed disciple 
of the walk to Emmaus was Peter. This 
interpretation was taught by Origen, and 
was adopted by many medieval artists in 
treating the theme. 

The moment of the meeting of Jesus and 
the two disciples is made the subject of a 
painting by Altobello Mellone, an Italian 
artist of the sixteenth centary. The Lord 
is represented with the marks of the nails 
in His hands and feet, laying one hand on 
the shoulder of the elder disciple. 

The modern artist Plockhorst has treated 
the walk to Emmaus at a later moment, 
when the Lord with uplifted finger and 
inspired face is expounding the Scriptures, 
while the disciples listen with earnest at- 
tention, their hearts burning within them. 

The painting of Duccio carries the incident 
still further along to the point where the 
company have reached the gate of Emmaus, 
and the disciples are constraining their 
unknown fellow-traveler to abide with 
them. The subject is one of the celebrated 
series of pictures by Duccio at Siena, to 
others of which allusion has aleady been 
made, and all of which have the fine spirit- 
ual qualities so characteristic of early Ital- 
ian art. 

The word translated “‘stranger’’ in our 
English version of the Gospels was known 
in the medieval ages in its Latin form, per- 
egrinus, and conveyed the idea of a pilgrim. 
Hence in nearly all paintings of the waik 
to Emmaus Christ is dressed as a pilgrim, 
in a garment of skin, with hat, staff and 
satchel. 

In time it came about that the disciples’ 
invitation to the divine wayfarer became a 
beautiful conventional type of the liberal 
hospitality offered in monasteries to all 
passing travelers. This accounts for the 
two interesting lunette frescoes of the sub- 
ject in the Florentine convent of San 
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Marco, one by Fra Angelico and the other 
by Bartolommeo. Having accepted the dis- 
ciples’ invitation, it came to pass that, when 
Jesus “‘had sat down with them to meat, 
He took the bread and blessed it, and brake, 
and gave to them. And their eyes were 
opened and they knew Him.” 

The early fathers considered this incident 
a type of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and because of the difficulty in ren- 
dering the subject distinctively unlike the 
“*Cenacolo’”’ it was not prominent in early 
Christian art. The Venetians were the first 
to make it popular, and, with characteristic 
love of display, converted the ‘Supper at 
Emmaus” into an elaborate banquet, having 
little in common with the simple evening 
meal at which the humble disciples enter- 
tained their guest. 

The table was represented as that of a 
nobleman, spread with damask and lavishly 
provided with wine and fruits. Richly 
dressed guests were grouped about the 
stately, pillared halls, pet animals frolicked 
on the floor, and the entire scene was one 
of sumptuous elegance. 

These Venetian pictures are, as a class, 
so deficient in religious sentiment that we 
must look elsewhere for a really worthy in- 
terpretation of the incident. This is found 
in the little painting of Rembrandt, a work 
remarkable for reverence and simplicity of 
treatment. The interior of the room is rep- 
resented as severely plain and utterly devoid 
of ornament. The glory of the scene is the 
brilliant light with which it is illumined and 
which awakens the disciples to the realiza- 
tion that the strange guest is the Lord. 

There is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the fact that the revelation is made 
in the breaking of the bread. In spite of 
the mysterious change which had been 
wrought in His natural body, the Lord 
manifests Himself in this act as the same 
Jesus who had sat with His disciples at 
supper on the night before His crucifixion. 

The Easter story reaches its culmination 
in this crowning evidence of the Master’s 
identity, which gives us the blessed assur- 
ance for an abiding possession that ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday and today, yea, 
and forever.” 





MARY MAGDALENE AT THE TOMB — BURNE*JONES 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


HE ‘other ani- 
mals’’ sent back 
SS to the box 
at the 

close of 
last week’s Cor- 
ner are as uneasy 
as the occupants 
of a menagerie 
cage, and I think 


we will exkibit 
i <-> them at once and 
set them free. 


Kitty Clover, who has usurped my easy- chair 
beside the fireplace, and Jocko, the silver 
dog from Connecticut, who has guarded my 
table since Dec. 25, 1892, will ‘“receive’’! 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...Ithank you ever so 
much for sending me the picture of the Eskimo 
boy. I think he is very cute. I went to the 
World’s Fair and saw the Eskimo Village when 
I was going around on the Intramural Railroad. 
There was a book in the Sunday school library 
when papa was a little boy about two cats 
named preg eit and Growly-owly. My 
papa wants to know what the book was. The 
library was in the old Belleville church. 
Your little friend, GUENDOLEN H. 


I have found no reference to the tale of 
the two cats in the Cyclopedia of Literature. 
But I should think that some of the people 
in those fine old mansions on High Street, 
Newburyport, would remember about it. 

WeEyMouvTH, Mass. 


Dear Kitty Clover: ...1I am very fond of 
cards with kitties’ picturesonthem. Iam also 
very much interested in the Eskimo. I havea 
picture of Pomiuk. Please ask Mr. Martinif he 
has read Mrs. Peary’s Journal? It is very in- 
teresting. Have the rats visited D. F. yet? 
[See Corner, Nov. 16.) Jimmie has not said 
anything about meeting any that got away 
from him. Give my love to Sarah Noah. 

Your friend, Amy K. 


No, [ have not read the Arctic book yet, 
but I shall do so when I get my letters all 
answered and my other books read. 


















OuI0. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... Would Sarah Noah 
please write a cat story, with Kitty Clover as a 
hero, telling the things he does in his own cat- 
way? Then I will cut it out of the Congre- 
gationalist for my animal book. I dreamed I 
calledon you. You had astovepipe running up 
through your library; one end rested on the 
floor, the other went up through the ceiling, but 
no stoveinsight. I told you it reminded me of 
the black I in the Corner picture, between the 
lady and gentleman. Sarah came in with 
three or four of her mates. She was showing 
them something on the table. I enjoy the 
Corner. Suut-In. 

We feel very proud to be dreamed about 
away out on the ‘‘ Western Reserve’! The 
‘something on the table’ was probably the 
silver dog or , Eugene C.’s sand dollar. 
(Since that dream the dollar, evidently dis- 
gusted with the actions of Congress toward 
making the national dollar worth little more 
than sand, rolled off on the floor and was 
crushed.) S. N. would not keep up with 
her classes if she should stop to write cat 
stories. A well-known authoress in Ohio, I 
happen to know, is writing a story about 
‘Kitty Clover,’’ but I think itis the name of 
a little child. The only ‘ cat-way’’ I have 
to speak of in connection with our K.C. is 
that he bas found the way to get into the 
house, now that the storm-porch prevents 
him from coming to my library window. I 
had a window put in the porch, just oppo- 
site his window, and on the outside of it a 
shelf. But not till just now has he got onto 
it (onto the shelf, I mean—I am not using 
the slang phrase—you will find onto recog- 
nized in the dictionary) and he seems very 
happy over the discovery. When he is on 
the outside shelf I can see his eyes glaring 
through the windows and go to his relief! 
But here is a cat story from life: 
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CuUMMINGTON, Mass. 


Mr. Martin: When the time comes again to 
talk about cats please print the following. 
One of my neighbors has a cat which some- 
times buries up his game. One day they 
watched him when he caught a large rabbit 
to see what be would do with it. He dug a 
a in a pile of sawdust, then laid the rab- 

it in nicely and covered it up several inches 
deep. Then he went around smelling to see 
if there was any possibility of other cats find- 
ing it. After a few days he uncovered it. 
While be was eating, the other cats and the 
heps came around for a share. He would 
push them away, first with one paw, then with 
the other. He kept on eating until they left, 
when he buried it again. He seems to be too 
proud to put his nose in a dish and drink as 
other cats do, but will stand up beside a pail 
of milk and put one paw in, then lap it; when 
he is tired he uses his other paw, and so keeps 
it going till he has enough. M.N. 


I do not think Kitty Clover would ever 
bury a rabbit—for the reason indicated in 
the cook-book recipe, “first, catch your 
hare’?! (By the way, see a curiows expla- 
nation of that familiar phrase in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, under catch.) Here is an- 
other story for those who like to observe 
the habits of animals: 

East BERKSHIRE, VT. 

I saw a henhawk pursued by some crows. 
Turn whichever way he would he could not 
escape from them. Suddenly he rose to ahigh 
altitude. It seemed at first that he thought 
the crows could not fly so high. But they 
could fly upward as fast as he. His purpose, 
which some naturalists term instinct, was 
soon shown. He then flew on a straight line, 
slightly inclined downward. Having larger 
wings than the crows, this new course gave 
him increased speed and he was soon able to 
out-distance his black enemies. M. B. 


This reminds me of a card I placed the 
other day in my little reference box: 


Aérial navigation—excellent article on: Cos- 
mopolitan, Feb., 94. Man must imitate tbe 
larger soaring birds 

MERRITT, MINN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I live on Mesaba Range; 
our house is near Embarras Lake. I am thir- 
teen years old. There are bass, pike, sunfish, 
catfish and muscallonge in the lake, and moose, 
caribou, deer, bears, wolves, etc., in the range. 
My two rabbits died, but I have four doves 
and a little white weasel. . . . The people lack 
foods clothing and blankets in many families. 
I can send a few samples of Mesaba iron ore in 
exchange. Nora MILuer. 


You will see this little girl in the Novem- 
ber number of the Home Missionary, in the 
picture of the ruins of the parsonage. 
Please find and read that story of the forest 
fires in Minnesota, ‘‘ That burnt-out man,”’ 
the pastor of the church of which Nora is a 
member, writes me: 


She ean row, skate, fish, shoot, drive, cook, 
wash, etc. She was cooking for the men and 
myself and the photographer put her in the 
picture. The puppy in her lap is Roscoe, a 
Newfoundland dog. 

Perhaps you can exchange with her in ac- 
cordance with Isa. 60: 17! 
Passaic, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...T am out of school 
this winter as I am not very well. So I am 
enjoying my first dog. His name is Tip. We 
call him Wiggles for short, because his tail 


always wags. He will send his autograph. 
One of your Cornerers, RicHarD P. 


SoutH BriLuerica, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to become a 
member of the Corner. I am ten years old. 
I live on a large farm near the Concord River, 
near the ‘‘Two Brothers,” two large rocks 
which divided the land given to Governor 
Winthrop and Governor Dudley. [See article 
in New England Magazine, May, 1892.] I like 
living on a farm very much, we have such 
nice times, both in summer and in winter. I 
have a pair of white rabbits and some fan-tail 
doves, brought to me from N.H. My grand- 
father says that you have been in our town. 

Yours truly, WiLson G. 


Yes, I have, and I remember your grand- 
father. At the place where I used to stop 
there was a little girl just about your age. 
For aught I know, her little girl may bea 
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The Sunday School 


LessON FOR APRIL 1. Gen, 32: 9-12, 24-30. 


JACOB’S PREVAILING PRAYER. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Spiritual truths first came to men through 
their physical senses. They realized the pres- 
ence of God only as they saw or heard or 
touched Him. Noah appealed to God through 
the sweet cdor of his sacrifice. Abraham and 
Lot prayed to Him appearing before them in 
human form. Moses met Him in the burning 
bush. Elijah beard him in the still, small 
voice. The chief crisis came in Jacob’s life 
by the brook Jabbok, and he triumphed by 
grappling with God in the darkness. The en- 
tire scene was an acted prayer and ought to 
be studied as an object lesson. It brings be- 
fore us the double question, How did Jacob 
prevail in prayer? and How can we prevail in 
prayer? 

1. Jacob prevailed because he had a deep 
sense of need, Through all his life he had 
had before him a great, worthy object—to 
realize the promise of God to his grandfather 
and father that they should found a nation 
which should bless the whole world. He had 
scught the end by unworthy means, but he 
had never lost sight of it. Any one who is 
possessed by a great purpose to bless others 
will be brought by it intv communion with 
God. It will appear too great for him. Ob- 
stacles will overawe him. The necessity of 
doing what he cannot do, or of making a fail- 
ure of life, will drive him to God. The best 
service we can render to young men and 
women is to inspire them with an unselfish, 
noble, definite purpose to bless others. 

After forty years the peril came upon Jacob 
to which he had exposed himself by a dishon- 
est transaction to gain his great purpose. He 
had taken Esau’s birthright and Esau was 
now about to demand an accounting with him 
for it. Jacob had fled from him when the 
bargain was completed. To his surprise and 
joy the treasure he had longed for had been 
confirmed by Go@ in the vision at Bethel. He 
had met the beautiful child Rachel, had found 
a home with her father, more wives than he 
wanted, more property than he had hoped for 
and a household of children. He was coming 
back to his father to take up the line of God’s 
promise and to lay the foundations of the 
family which was to bless all nations. But 
now he found himself in danger of losing 
the blessing by the destruction of his family 
and himself. The danger was imminent. He 
prayed for deliverance from Esau, but that 
would be only a means to the end. Above all 
else he wanted the promise confirmed, which 
was the great thing he lived for. 

No one prays unless he wants something, 
or is grateful for something received. No 
one can expect great blessing unless he feels 
himself shut up to God, who only can give 
him what he seeks. No experience will so 
enlarge one’s nature as hunger for a great 
gift from God to do with it a worthy service 
for men. No other experience will give us so 
great knowledge of God. Every need newly 
felt is a new opportunity of knowing Him. 

2. Jacob prevailed because he was moved to 
penitence in view of his need. His prayer 
during the day (vs. 9-12) was no doubt ‘the 
substance of his plea during that night. His 
own sins, while seeking for the blessing he 
longed for, had brought him into the present 
peril. “‘I am not worthy of the least of all 
the mercies,” he cried, as he looked back over 
the years in which his family and his wealth 
had increased. 

Two things especially move men to repent- 
ance—a view of the impending consequences 
of wrongdoing and the experience of the lov- 
ing-kindness of God. The meanness of sin is 
not usually understood till it is seen in the 
light of its consequences. The sense of self- 
abasement deepens as the patience and good- 
ness of God are more appreciated. The way 
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in which a man in the time of trial looks at 
his sins and at God’s mercy shows the capaci- 
ties of his nature. 

Jacob prevailed because he struggled with 
God. His effort measured the strength of his 
desire. Hand to hand, breast to breast, knee 
to knee, he met the form in which God ap- 
peared to him and ventured all his strength to 
gain the answer to his prayer. His mind also 
grappled with the divine mind. He put all 
his mental strength into the struggle. He 
pleaded what God had been to his fathers; 
that his present peril had come on him through 
obeying God’s command, ‘ Return unto thy 
country ’’; that divine favor had been soshown 
to him as to make him believe that God had 
singled him out for blessing; and that the 
promise to his father had been renewed to 
him. His feelings also were enlisted to the 
utmost. With tears and cries he prayed [Hos. 
12: 4). 

Here is a disclosure of the nature of pre- 
vailing prayer. It is earnest, intense, con- 
tinued. SoChrist prayed in Gethsemane. So 
He taught His disciples that men “ ought 
always to pray and not to faint.” ‘Shall not 
God avenge His elect, which cry to Him day 
and night?’ Such prayer is the greatest 
business in which men can engage, for they 
do not enter into it unaided. The Christian 
in trial still finds his Peniel. ‘‘ We know not 
how to pray as we ought: but the Spirit Him- 
self maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered.” 

4. Jacob prevailed because he had done all 
he could to secure the answer to his prayer. 
His was no idle faith, like that which de- 
mands healing of God without medicine or 
physician. He had divided his company into 
two bands, in the hope that if one should be 
destroyed the other might find safety in flight. 
He had sent rich presents to his brother and 
had ingeniously arranged them so that they 
would have the greatest effect in appeasing 
Esau’s anger. 

Having done a'l that he could he had thrown 
all his energies into prayer, and by a touch 
God had shown to him his helplessness. As 
he realized his utter dependence, he threw 
himself on God with an intensity that would 
not be conquered, and when vanquished was 
made a victor. Those who pray for deliver- 
ance while they refuse to use the means to 
help themselves which God has put into their 
hands are either ignorant of the nature of 
prayer or substitute presumption for prayer. 

5. Jacob prevailed because, when the an- 
swer to his prayer was extended to him, he 
laid hold of it. Effort with God exalted his 
desire. In the morning he had prayed, “ De- 
liver me from the hand of my brother.” In 
the night, when he found himself face to face 
with God, his prayer was, “‘ Tell me thy name.” 
He sought now to know God and to enter into 
closer fellowship with Him. He received in 
answer to his prayer, not a promise of deliver- 
ance from Esau, but a new name which de- 
clared his victory in a far greater contest. 
From that night he was called Israel—con- 
tender with God. With such an assurance he 
could go forth to meet Esau without fear. 

With his new name came also a new nature. 
From that night no falsehood, no overreach- 
ing, no dishonorable deeds are recorded of 
him. His own past sins were repeated by his 
children and caused him great sorrow, but 
moved him to no act which lessens our re- 
spect for him. He had seen the face of God, 
had been in the embrace of Him béfore whom 
even the stars are not pure, yet his life had 
been preserved. Well might such an experi- 
ence give a name to the place. 

Many reflections are suggested by the study 
of this wonderful scene in which a sinful man 
met God and prevailed. It tells us that the 
need which drives us to God is a great bless- 
ing; that even our sins, by divine mercy, may 
be overruled for our good; that prevailing 
prayer for temporal blessings must have be- 
hind it great and unselfish desires for spirit- 
ual gain; that he who has gained power with 
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God may confidently ex pect to gain all things 
and that no one is too old to seek great spirit- 
ual gifts from God. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Draw on the board or slate the ladder used 
on March 11, and review the story of Jacob’s 
night at Bethel. Let the children tell you 
what the ladder meant for Jacob and what to 
write above it, ‘Behold [ am with thee.’ 
Give a brief outline of Jacob’s life in Haran. 
Speak of the large family and of the great 
number of cattle with which God had blessed 
him. But Jacob longed to see his father, 
Isaac, and his old home in Canaan. Make the 
children feel that the thought of his brother, 
Esau, and the wrong done him would make 
him fear to return. See how long the evil 
deed lasts, Jacob cannot forget it after all 
the years. Describe the departure of Jacob 
at last from the home of Laban. Picture the 
caravan traveling over the wild, desert region 
toward Canaan. Pin up pictures of camels 
(find in Quarterlies) of cows and sheep to 
show Jacob’s possessions. A number of tents 
drawn together will give an idea of the en- 
campment of this great household. Simple 
triangles will suggest the tents, or a bit of 
paper folded through the middle. How would 
Jacob feel as he drew nearer his home? 
Would he think of Esau? Tell of the pres- 
ent sent to his brother. Who had been with 
Jacob during these years away from home? 
Who had blessed him in all his work? Did 
Jacob need God’s blessing now? He felt his 
need so much that he prayed one whole night. 
Draw moon and stars on the board, or cut 
from white or gold paper. Picture the man 
alone, ‘with only the silent stars watching, 
spending the long hours of the night in prayer. 
He prayed so earnestly that he seemed to be 
really speaking face to face with God. He 
would not cease until God had blessed him. 
Erase or take away the moon and stars on the 
board. Draw yellow rays to suggest the rising 
sun. ’ 

The night brings darkness, but the darkness 
flies before the glorious sunlight. Jacob had 
been dwelling in the darkness of his sin and 
many sad memories, but now the light of God 
came to him with the morning rays of the sun, 
and he rose up to go on his way, saying, ‘I 
have seen God face to face.” Speak of the 
new name given to Jacob. Do you think he 
could fear his brother any more? Could he 
ever wrong him again when he remembered 
that he had spent one night with God? A 
true prayer, when all the sounds and sights 
of the busy world are shut out, will always 
help one to see the face of God. We may 
pray to Jacob’s God today, and the blessing 
comes still to those who truly seek it. Em- 
phasize the idea of the true, prevailing prayer. 
eS Rise 2 aa Sa 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, March 25-31. Peter’s Vision and Its Re- 
sults. Acts 10: 9-20, 44-48. 
Preceded by prayer, followed by service. What 
sort of visions may we expect today? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, April 1-7. How and Why Should 
We Pray? Matt. 6: 5-15. 

Let us take the questions in the reverse 
order and in what seems the order of their 
importance. Once let the necessity and rea- 
sonableness of prayer be established and the 
method will be worked out by each individual 
as may suit him best. There are many reasons 
for prayer, but they can all be summed up in 
this: it is essential to the maintenance and 
development of the spiritual life. We cannot 
live in the Spirit, we cannot walk by the 
Spirit, unless we come into contact with that 
Spirit which is the source and renewer of our 
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vest life. This is the reason why those who 
are striving to live a larger, truer life, who 
long for a realization of the presence of God, 
are driven to prayer. It is not so much the 
desire for God’s gifts which impels them as 
the craving for God Himself. If once God be- 
comes real to us then prayer becomes as 
natural and as rational a thing as communica- 
tion with earthly friends through the medium 
of speech or correspondence. 

We must not lose our faith or reproach our- 
selves too severely if we do not always enjoy 
the same degree of satisfaction in prayer. No 
doubt to all of us come times when our seasons 
of prayer are not as spontaneous or enjoyable 
or productive as we wish they were or as we 
think they ought to be. Indeed, sometimes 
the very thought of praying is irksome, and 
we are tempted to let the usual time go by 
without trying to pray. We wait for the 
proper temper of mind. This, Iam persuaded, 
isa mistake. Whether we realize it or not at 
the time, profit comes from the very exercise 
of prayer. God does not mind how cold and 
emotionless we are, provided we are honest 
enough with ourselves and with Him to con- 
fess it and to seek the quickening influences 
of His Spirit. The one thing to aim at in 
prayer is reality. If we mean what we say, 
and if we say no more than we really mean, 
the phraseology is of minor consequence. A 
reformed man was urged by a Christian 
worker to cultivate the habit of asking a 
blessing before,every meal. It was not an 
easy task, but at last he mustered up courage 
enough to say, ‘“‘O Lord, we thank Thee for 
this grub, if we don’t get any more.”’ Crude 
in expression was that grace before meat, but 
it had the ring of sincerity. That is the final 
test of prayer, whether offered at the family 
altar, in the closet, on the streets, in the 
fields, standing, sitting or kneeling. The 
method is nothing; the spirit is everything. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 6: 5-15; 7: 7-11; 11: 
25; 17: 20; 18: 19; 21: 22; 26: 39; Mark 11: 25, 
26; Luke 11: 8; 18: 1-8; John 4: 23, 24; 14: 13, 
14; 15: 7; 16: 23, 24; Acts 16: 23-25; Rom. 8: 
26, 27; 1 Cor. 10: 13; Eph. 6: 18; 1 Thess. 5: 17; 
Heb. 10: 19-23; Jas. 1: 5-8; 5: 13-16. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Steadfast Native Converts. A few weeks ago 
we referred to the brighter prospects on the 
island of Ponape, from-which our missionaries 
were exiled at the time of its conquest by the 
Spaniards six or seven years ago. Recently a 
letter, showing the wonderful vitality of the 
Christian truth, has been received from Henry 
Nanpei, a native Ponapean chief, who was a 
pupil and afterwards an assistant in one of 
our mission training schools. After the Span- 
ish took possession of the island he visited 
Honolulu and also San Francisco, but re- 
turned to resume earnest Christian efforts in 
his native island. In the letter he writes that 
the good work is progressing favorably and 
declares the intention of the Ponapean Chris- 
t.ans ‘to plant churches, prayer meeting 
houses and schoolhouses wherever we can 
without hindrance and obstruction from the 
Spanish government.” 

The Work in Madura. Although saddened by 
the loss of Rev. J. E. Chandler, our workers 
in Madura are cheered by the hopeful progress 
in the Madura Station. The activity of the 
East Gate Church, a picture of which appears 
in the Missionary Herald, is specially gratify- 
ing. During the past year sixty-four have 
been received into this church. News comes 
of the ordination of a new pastor which the 
church unanimously called—Rev. Y.S. Taylor, 
a son of a former native pastor in the mission, 
who took the name of that faithful missionary, 
Rey. H. 8. Taylor. Referring to the vigorous 
work being carried on among the four churches 
of the Madura station, Rev. J. S. Chandler 
Says: “‘Our Sunday evening English service 
is drawing out a number of students from the 
Mission High School as well as railroad 
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people, and the Christian Endeavor meeting 
held on the railroad premises on week day 
evenings is bringing together for a gospel serv- 
ice Europeans and Eurasians of both the 
English and American congregations. This 
service is carried on entirely by the railway 
people, one of whom opens his own house for 
it every week and conducts the meetings.” 


Our American Highlanders. Secretary Ryder, 
in an article in the American Missionary, sets 
forth the needs and progress of the 2,000,000 
mountain whites in our Southern Highlands. 
He bears earnest testimony that they are wor- 
thy of the efforts which the A. M. A. is mak- 
ing for their spiritual and intellectual advance- 
ment. These people are industrious, manly, 
self-reliant and already show intellectual de- 
velopment, although the work is compara- 
tively new in these mountains. There has 
been steady growth in evangelical work, as 
forty-seven Congregational churches planted 
among these mountains bear witness, but the 
need of churches is still appalling. The spirit 
of progress is seen in the eager desire for edu- 
cation, and the school work of the association 
is especially promising, only lacking means to 
develop and multiply schools. So great is the 
need that this section of our country is aptly 
characterized in the junior department of the 
Work at Home as ‘‘ NoSchool Land.” The re- 
quests which must be refused are heart-rend- 
ing. With little aid a mountain community 
has recently built a small church. A pastor 
and his wife, who are also teachers, have 
been sent, but a request for a schoolhouse, 
which is sorely needed, has had to be refused. 
About 120 pupils are gathered in a temporary 
building, but the school would number 300 or 
400 if it were possible to accommodate them. 
A teacher in Eastern Tennessee, writing of the 
life of his pupils after school days, says that, 
although many necessarily return to their 
hillside farms, not a few boys and girls re- 
ceive in our mountain schools their first in- 
centive to high and nobie work. One is now 
a matron in another mountain school, a young 
man is a missionary in China, another teaches 
one of the large public schools of this sec- 
tion, a young lady is a successful teacher in 
a normal school, a young man is to enter the 
Indian work, while another holds a responsi- 
ble public position in the county. ‘ There is 
no field in America,” says Secretary Ryder, 
‘“‘where the need is more pressing or where 
the opportunities are larger than among these 
our American Highlanders.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Morocco. Mr. S. Montagu, M. P., who has 
returned from a visit to Morocco, believes that 
Lord Rosebery’s intervention on behalf of 
the persecuted Hebrews wil] have good re- 
sults. As the representative of the British 
Hebrews, Mr. Montagu was received with re- 
spect by the sultan and his court. Before 
leaving Morocco Mr. Montagu received many 
assurances that the sultan would consider the 
Jewish complaints and remove their most 
notorious oppressors. At an early date this 
promised reformation may be realized and, 
possibly, lead to similar initiatory changes in 
a disgracefully governed land. 


From Barbarism to Civilization. Bishop Tucker 
of Uganda is now in England and has been 
telling large audiences in Newcastle and 
Edinburgh something of the value of mis- 
sions in his African diocese. In six months 
he sold 35,000 books at prices necessarily much 
higher than would be paid in England. Other 
signs of progress are to be found in the better 
grade of dwellings, increasing honesty in 
trade and a desire for the laws of civilization. 
After protracted turbulence a reign of peace 
has begun, with promise of continuance. The 
latest letters from Uganda report that since 
Bishop Tucker’s departure 110 have been bap- 
tized, and there are also 335 now under in- 
struction as a preparation for baptism. Mr. 
Leakey writes: ‘‘ The king seems to be coming 
out as a great reader and seeker after the 
truth.” 
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A False Distinction. Dr. J. S. Dennis, in his 
new book on missions, begs the church not 
to become entangled in that distinction which 
we are accustomed to make between home 
and foreign missions, and bases his plea on 
an excellent argument. He says: “It is after 
all only a geographical and administrative 
discrimination; it is of the earth earthy and 
has no place in the vocabulary of heaven. We 
have no such distinction as a home gospel and 
a foreign: gospel; a home atonement and a 
foreign atonement; a home Christ and a for- 
eign Christ. The great word here is missions, 
home and foreign if you will, but missions; 
missions to the north and missions to the 
south; missions to the east and missions to 
the west. We read in our New Testament 
that ‘one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day’ with God. Now, 
if this is true of time, is it not also true of 
space? And so one mile is as a thousand 
leagues, and a thousand leagues as one mile 
in God’s sight; and there is no near and no 
far, but just one round world of lost and per- 
ishing souls to be rescued and saved through 
the world’s Christ.” 


Future of Uganda. Before many weeks the 
English government will have to announce 
its decision with regard to Uganda, Unfortu- 
nately, Sir Gerald Portal, whose counsels 
would have been of great value, owing to his 
personal investigations, has died, but it is well 
known that he was strongly in favor of reten- 
tion. An English journal contains a descrip- 
tion of an interesting conversation with Rev. 
R. P. Ashe, for six years the companion of 
Mackay in Uganda. Aside from any consid- 
eration of the noble missionary work there, 
Mr. Ashe thinks that if Uganda is retained 
great material advantages will accrue to 
Great Britain, provided the government were 
to build a railroad from Mombasa to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, while a political gain is evident 
as the possession of Uganda will give the key 
to the sources of the Nile. Moreover, the 
Arab hordes which are advancing southward 
will retreat if the slave trade is put down, as 
it certainly will be under English control. 
In regard to the climate he corroborates the 
statement that it is suitable for Europeans, in 
spite of the fact that so many travelers and 
missionaries suffer from fever. The disease 
is contracted on the march from the coast, 
which occupies at present three months. The 
proposed railroad would greatly lessen this 
danger. In the opinion of Mr. Ashe the rival- 
ries between the Protestants and Romanists 
are much less serious than the political trou- 
bles and quarrels of chiefs about the division 
of the land. He has strong confidence that 
Uganda will not be abandoned by the British 
government, and that English rule wil! bring 
about the solution of all problems. 
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THE SOUTH HEARD FROM. 


These two letters from grateful recipients of the 
Congregationalist through this fund arrived almost 
simultaneously at our office last week. They show 
that money given for this object finds immediate 


and intense appreciation : 
' ——, VA, March 12, 1894. 

I was so glad to see on the envelope of my paper 
“1895” [had no words to express my Joy. I could not 
make up my mind to was Stop it because we could 
not pay for it, that as self-supporting home missionaries 
our income had grown less the past year, and I could not 

8. H. 


expect you tocontinueit. Thanks, t 


——, GA., March 10, 1894. 
Through the kindness of some good person your valu- 
able paper has been sent to me for some time. I am 
stor of an A. M. A. church, and hope as soon as possi- 

le to subscribe. I get many valuable hints for m 
Bible class from the Sunday school lesson department. 
and from the Y. P. 8. C. E. column for Sunday evening 
talks. Very often I use the prayer meeting subject for 
my morning sermon. Please let me remain on your 
free list a little longer. Our little Congregational 
church has a hard time among my people, who are Bap- 
tist and ._Methodist, with much prejudice We are 
called the “book religion church”; they believe in 
visions and dreams 8. 
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Literature 


MISTAKES OF GREAT AUTHORS. 
A friend has sent us the following sug- 
gestive utterance: 


These are the days when hero-worshipers 

are scarcer than once. And without doubt 
there is something to commend in an “ele- 
gant repose” of the mind. Yet it will be a 
sorry day when hearts cease to burn with ade- 
quate kindling. We are reminded, in connec- 
tion with certain recent references to the late 
James Russell Lowell, of his literary critics: 
Them and their criticisms we are not now spe- 
cially concerned to indorse, yet there is inter- 
esting reading in that realm. If Apollo must 
flay Marsyas, most people like to look on. 
Only one of Mr. Lowell’s critics, as far as we 
have observed, appears to have found the 
tendo Achillis. This is Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, 
who is associated with Chautauqua fame. As 
long ago as 1870, in Scribner’s monthly Hours 
at Home, The Cathedral was examined under 
the critic’s microscopes, knives and pins. And 
later, by a year or two, in the better known 
Scribner’s Monthly, then under the editorship 
of Dr. J.G. Holland, are several rather trench- 
aut reviews of Mr. Lowell’s prose. Whoever 
cares to see how Homer looks when he nods 
will like to read the criticisms just mentioned. 
We may add that many of us are tempted to 
be either blind or servile in our regard for 
certain literature, as well as for art and music. 
For all such there is a literary repast both 
healthy and spicy in the book which the critic 
named above has written upon Sir Edwin Ar- 
noli’s Light of Asia. Dr. Wilkinson loves a 
shining mark, and there is no harm in point- 
ing out spots on the sun if one can do it. 
Mr. Lowell certainly would have been one 
of the last men to claim infallibility in his 
writings, although he was quite aware, as 
he could not help being, of their conspicu- 
ous excellence. As the rule, the more truly 
great an author is, the more he appreciates 
the difficulty of wholly avoiding errors and 
the more ready he is to heed kindly criti- 
cism, even though severe. It is only a mind 
of an inferior caliber which is indignant 
when its mistakes are pointed out. This 
is not intended to be denied, of course, in 
what has been quoted above but it is worth 
being emphasized. It is quite true, further- 
more, and also well worth reiterating that 
the danger of indiscriminate admiration of 
eminent writers and their productions often 
is not only real but also grave. 

That an eminent author says a certain 
thing does not necessarily cause it to be 
true in substance, wise in respect to timeli- 
ness or elegant, or even accurate, in the 
form of its expression. Nevertheless such 
men are more often good models than others 
and deserve their repute. But there is some 
comfort for less distinguished workers in 
the same great field in the fact that, lamen- 
table though mistakes always are, the best 
and greatest writers never succeed wholly 
in escaping them. That one discovers him- 
self to have made them should not discour- 
age but only inspire to more zealous en- 
deavor to avoid them. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PLYMOUTH HYMNAL. 


This new candidate for the favor of the 
churches has been edited by Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, his son, Mr. H. V. Abbott, and Mr, C. 
H. Morse. It is a fine example of intelli- 
gent, conscientious, and generally praise- 
worthy work. The compilers have tried to 
make a judicious choice of hymns rather 
than an indiscriminately, or even largely, 
comprehensive list. Intrinsic excellence has 
been the only thing sought. All schools of 
religious thought have been drawn upon and 
several languages. The hymnsare stated to 
have been printed as origiually written, ex- 
cept in the rare cases in which Christian 
usage is believed to have improved upon 
the author, and this is the only wise, not 
to say the only fair, course. The choice of 
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music implies confidence, which we believe 
well grounded, in a higher general average 
of musical knowledge at present than ex- 
isted a few years ago. The tunes represent 
the work of the most eminent composers, 
and although some are less simple and easy 
than most of those customary in hymn- 
books, there are few which cannot be ac- 
quired readily. The compilers have had con- 
gregational singing chiefly, but not solely, in 
mind throughout. 

The arrangement of the work is natural 
and convenient, and not essentially different 
from that of other hymn books. There are 
several orders of service, chants, the psalter, 
etc., all well adapted for practical use, and 
the volume is indexed with unusual fullness 
and skill. The copy sent us has limp cov- 
ers, which we do not like as well as stiff 
ones, bnt doubtless churches adopting the 
book can have it bound as they prefer be- 
fore they purchase. Evena casual examina- 
tion impresses one with a sense of the un- 
commonly high quality of both hymns and 
tunes. Pious commonplaces no matter how 
popular are excluded, and so are many 
hymns which, without containing actual 
commonplaces, fail to fulfill the true pur- 
pose of sacred song. For example, mere 
theological statements, as such, even if in 
rhyme are out of place in such a book, and 
so are pious rhapsodies which lack fiber and 
nerve, no matter how temptingly they may 
jingle. The editors generally have shown a 
wise discrimination. 

We cannot help the feeling, however, that 
they have pruned too severely. We haye 
compared the book with Dr. Robinson’s lat- 
est, the New Laudes Domini, and with the 
Hymns of the Faith, compiled by Profs. 
Harris and Tucker. The Laudes Domini 
contains 1,226 hymns in all, Hymns of the 
Faith, 629, and the Plymouth Hymnal, 638. 
The first named includes many more hymns 
than are really needed for common use and 
the Plymouth Hymnal certainly includes a 
sufficient number. But we do miss some 
hymns which are generally included, and 
the absence of which is a genuine loss to 
this volume. Such, for instance—to exam- 
ine only the first half of the index—are All 
people that on earth do dwell, Christ whose 
glory fills the skies, Come, let us sing the 
song of songs, Grace, ’tis a charming sound, 
Jesus, where’er thy people meet, Majestic 
sweetness sits enthroned, etc., all of which 
both of the other books include, and Come, 
thou Desire of all thy saints, God’s glory is 
a wondrous thing, He lives, the great Re- 
deemer lives, and Mighty God, while angels 
bless Thee, etc., all of which are very gen- 
erally sung and honored and which one or 
both of the other two books contain, as well 
as Come, O Creator Spirit blest, How blest 
the righteous when he dies, Lo, He comes, 
with clouds descending, Lord, my weak 
thought in vain would climb, Lord, we come 
before Thee now, Plunged in a gulf of dark 
despair, etc., which probably are less firmly 
rooted as favorites yet are widely known 
and loved. Many comparatively new and 
always excellent hymns have been intro- 
duced but they will not, and cannot, take 
the places of such missing ones. Only when 
a new generation shall have grown up un- 
used to them will these cease to be regretted. 

Moreover, some of the good old tunes 
have gone with these hymns, Arlington 
and Ortonville are about as firmly estab- 
lished in the churches as Old Hundred and 
Brattle St., but are left out, as are Bera, 
Dwight, Denfield, Kentucky and Martyn, 
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which are too strongly intrenched to be 
easily let go, not to add Rhine and Mende- 
bras. Not one of these has been admitted 
to the Plymouth Hymnal, and it is dis- 
tinctly the worse for their absence. Further- 
more, that the editors should assign to cer- 
tain tunes names long identified with quite 
other tunes is so needlessly misleading and 
shows such a lack of good sense as to merit 
strong disapproval. What was the good 
of naming the tune of hymn 635 Dwight, 
when there is already a familiar Dwight in 
the Laudes Domini and other books? Not 
many people will notice the asterisk in the 
index which shows that the name was as- 
signed by the editors. Why name the tune 
of hymn 419 Windsor, when so recent a 
work as Hymns of the Faith includes a 
quite different Windsor which has the right 
to the name? It also isa mistake to sever 
words and tunes which generations of Chris- 
tian usage have wedded. Bremen and Wil- 
liams in the Plymouth Hymnal are good 
tunes, but who will like to sing O, could I 
speak the matchless worth, etc., to any 
tune but Ariel, or When I survey the won- 
drous cross, etc., to any tune. but Ham- 
burg, which last, by the way, has six hymns 
assigned it here, with no one of which has 
it any special association? Fortunately 
not many instances of this error occur. 
There should have been none at all. 

Because of the use of other titles of divi- 
sions in the index than those to which 
many persons are accustomed and of the 
classification of hymns according to the 
editorial taste, it may seem at first that 
some Christian doctrines are imperfectly 
represented. But the more one examines 
the book the less force this objection will 
seem to have. For example, Laudes Domini 
has a dozen hymns grouped under the head- 
ing, Man’s Lost State. No such heading 
appears in the Plymouth Hymnal but sev- 
eral of the best of the same hymns are in- 
cluded as well as a good number of other 
and better ones embodying the same great 
truth. And it is not hard to find them. 
The same thing is true in respect to future 
punishment, the judgment, etc. The great 
doctrines of the Church are not neglected 
although the book puts emphasis more 
upon the possible salvation than condem- 
nation of the sinner. 

We may sum up our impressions of the 
work briefly. It is published substantially 
and handsomely. It is a really choice se- 
lection in respect to both hymns and tunes, 
In spite of the serious faults which we 
have mentioned, it is a superior and admi- 
rable collection. Its very merit will be at 
once a benefit and a disadvantage. It will 
commend the book to churches and indi- 
viduals who can appreciate it, but it will 
repel many churches and persons who pre- 
fer somewhat less scholarly and classic ex- 
cellence in their hymns and especially in 
their tunes. It will be a long time before 
such a book as this will become a universal 
favorite but meanwhile it will be doing a 
good educational service. [Outlook Co.] 

STORIES. 

The late Wolcott Balestier left literary 
remains enough and of a character to im- 
press the conviction that he would have taken 
easily a high place among authors. Bene- 
Jjits Forgot [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] is his 
chief as it also is his last production. It is 
a tale of Western life in a mining town. 
The charatters are few but drawn with 
masterly ability. The family feud is un- 
natural and improbable yet not sufficiently 
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so to forbid its use in the plot, and it is 
employed with adroit skill. The story 
teaches with tremendous emphasis the 
wrong and folly of dishonesty and the dan- 
ger of hasty condemnations. It is dramatic 
in a high degree and abounds in picturesque 
situations. The author possessed an un- 
usual power of epigrammatic expression. 
In this book he has often packed a whole 
chapter of meaning into a single word or 
phrase and that, too, without any apparent 
effort and with impressive success, 

Alexander Allardyce has written Larls- 
court [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents] for the 
Town and Country Library. It is another 
English story, about not specially high 
principled or intellectual people, most of 
whom are controlled chiefly by the desire to 
secure or keep money. But it is the more 
interesting because it rises no higher above 
the general level of ordinary life and it is 
written with considerable literary skill and 
force.——Mr. Coulson Kernahan, author of 
A Book of Strange Sins [Ward, Lock & 
Bowden. §0 cents], a unique series of stud- 
ies of sins or crimes, intended to warn and 
save men from committing them, possesses 
an almost uncanny skill in analyzing and 
describing moral and spiritual experiences, 
including the remorse of guilty souls. He 
writes in these pages with a noble moral 
purpose and with a realistic power which at 
times almost takes away one’s breath. 
Some passages are lurid, others are spark- 
ling; some plain spoken even to severity, 
others suggestive only in faint, vague hints 
of meaning; but in all a strong soul appeals 
to its fellows to throw off the fetters of evil 
and rise up into nobility of life. The book 
is sensational in a certain way, but it is not 
the ordinary way and we do not feel like 
condemning it. 

The Scotch flavor of The Story of Mar- 
grédel [G. P. Putnam’sSons, $1.00], a Fife- 
shire history of a Fifeshire family, is de- 
lightful without ever becoming oppressive. 
The story is sad yet full of interest, charm- 
ingly written and often exceedingly dra- 
matic, and impressing vital moral lessons 
indirectly yet not the less powerfully. We 
like it very much.——Sylvie and Bruno Con- 
cluded [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], by Lewis 
Carroll, is an odd blending of sense and 
nonsense. It is bewitching and amusing, 
as the author’s books always are, and the 
fairy children are as fascinating as possible. 
All this is true in spite of serious defects. 
It is not good literary art, for example, to 
blend discussions of public and even politi- 
cal themes with fantastic and bewildering 
fun asin those pages. Some of the graver 
portions of the book are quite beyond juve- 
nilecomprehension. The religious element, 
however, is introduced successfully and ef- 
fectively. Mr. Furniss’s illustrations are 
capital and add much to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment,—— Paz and Carlino [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 75 cents], by Ernst Beckman, with pic- 
tures by Florence K. Upton, is a sweet and 
touching little story, which will provoke 
alternate smiles and tears in the children, 
and very likely in some of the older persons 
who read it. It is simple, graphic, enno- 
bling and in every way excellent. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


White’s Manual for Fifth Year Grade 
{American Book Co. 50 cents] belongs to 
his New Course in Art Instruction and out- 
lines the course of study for the grammar 
school grade. It certainly seems at first to 
lay out too much work but we incline to 
think that in actual use and with the aid of 
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a competent instructor this would not prove 
a serious objection. It is a well-arranged 
and serviceable treatise.——Practical Meth- 
ods in Microscopy [D. C. Heath & Co. 
$1.70], by C. H. Clark, is meant for begin- 
ners and private workers and therefore 
studies simplicity and clearness, But it 
also contains material suited for advanced 
students. It is based upon the author’s ex- 
perience, is discriminating as well as gen- 
erous in its selection of subjects, and the 
author has had the advantage of the sug- 
gestions of a number of experts. 

Prof. C. W. Dodge’s Introduction to Ele- 
mentary Practical Biology [Harper & Bros. 
$1.80] is offered as a laboratory guide for 
high school and college students. Investi- 
gation by the student himself, that is, inde- 
pendent observation, ought to be and is 
becoming customary, and the book is in- 
tended to stimulate and direct such individ- 
ual laboratory work. It takes up the cell, 
the animal and the plant in order, dealing 
minutely and carefully with each example, 
and arranging all work so as to keep the 
student continually alert. In an appendix 
are a useful List of Reagents, etc., and a 
table of works of reference.——Prof. H. C. 
Bumpus, Ph. D., in his A Laboratory Course 
in Invertebrate Zodlogy [Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.00] deals with the same class of studies 
and likewise in an eminently intelligent, 
judicious and practical manner. This book 
seems somewhat the more technical in 
phraseology of the two, but that it is not 
too technical for satisfactory use is shown 
by the fact that it has reached its second 
edition already. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. have issued Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline [30 cents] as one of 
their English Classic Series, with a biogra- 
phy of the author, notes, critical estimates, 
etc.—tThe Progressive Speller [D. C. Heath 
& Co. 30 cents] is arranged simply and 
advantageously, is printed tastefully and 
seems well suited to its aim.——Alden’s 
Nutshell Cyclopedia, Vol. 1., includes from 
Abbas to Coimbra. It is intended to sup- 
plement others by containing only current 
material. It certainly offers much most de- 
sirable information but its type is too fine 
for most eyes. 

Beginners in French and those scholars 
who have not yet attained a solid footing in 
that somewhat slippery tongue will find 
Mr. C. H. Grandgent’s Short French Gram- 
mar [D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cents] concise, 
well systematized and devoting special heed 
to pronunciation. It is sufficiently full, 
however, upon matters of importance, It 
is one of the publishers’ Modern Language 
Series. The author also has prepared a 
course of French Lessons and Exercises 
[D. C. Heath & Co. 15 cents] to be used 
with his grammar, and [art I. contains ma- 
terial enough of this sort to last an average 
class during its first year. In the hands of 
a suitable instructor it will prove its use- 
fulness——Morceauz Choisis d’ Alphonse Dau- 
det [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] has been edited 
by F. W. Freeborn, and contains a biograph- 
ical sketch and nearly a dozen selections, 
some quite long, from Daudet’s writings. 
It is well edited.—Molitre’s comedy 
L’ Avare [Ginn & Co. 65 cents] also has 
been edited for school use by Théodore 
Henckels who has supplied a biography, 
notes, a vocabulary, etc. This too will 
prove valuable in the classroom. 


The more expensive editions of Ruskin’s 
works are not in gieat demand at present but 
the cheaper editions continue to sell well. 
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NOTES. 
—— M. Zola has been defeated once more as 
a candidate for the French Academy, and no 
wonder. 


—— Miss Edna Lyall has a new book almost 
out, Doreen, the Singer, which is to be unlike 
her former books. 

-— The first complete edition of Chaucer’s 
writings, that edited by Professor Skeat, is 
about to be issued. 


— Col. T. W. Higginson’s Military and 
Naval History of Massachusetts, which he 
was appointed by the governor to write, is 
nearly completed. 


— Alexander Harkavy’s new English-Jew- 
ish dictionary is declared to be the first of the 
sort ever published. It contains nearly every 
word in the Century Dictionary, with its cor- 
responding Hebrew term, the pronunciation 
of the latter being indicated. 


— Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry states in the Book 
Buyer that Yorkshire is the least altered por- 
tion of Dickens-land which remains. Those 
also who are interested in handwriting will 
find in Helen Watterson’s letter in the Book 
Buyer some entertaining facts about promi- 
nent authors. 


—— A newspaper especially for journalists, 
and entitled The Fourth Estate, has been 
started in New York. It is to be both original 
and eclectic and will contain much informa- 
tion of value to dwellers in the newspaper 
world. The first number gives a history of 
the New York Evening Post. A special feature 
is to be tables of the advertising rates of dif- 
ferent journals. 


—— The Western booksellers who are being 
made fun of just now in some of the papers, 
for complaining that books with uncut leaves 
are sent them to be disposed of, are quite 
in the right and their critics are mistaken. 
There is no more annoying nuisance among 
the petty trials of life than having to cut the 
leaves of an ordinary book. There is some 
justification for the sale of a rare or unique 
work with uncut leaves, but in the case of 
most volumes it simply means that the pub- 
lisher fails to do his work thoroughly and 
consents to impose upon purchasers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

IN MEMORIAM: JOHN LARKIN LINCOLN. Compiled 

by W.E. Lincoln. pp. 641. $3.00. 
Student Publishing Co. Hurtford. 

THE TRIPLE TRADITION OF THE Exopus. By Rev. 
B. W. Bacon, D.D. pp. 382. $2.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Edited by 
the Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier. pp. 474. $2.50. 

BASAL CONCEPTS IN PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. A. T. 
Ormond, Ph.D. pp. 308. $1.50. 

THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G.H. D. Gossip 
pp. 198. $1.00 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

THE SToRY OF Two NOBLE LIVES. By A. J. C 
Hare. Three vols. $8.00. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE APOLOGY AND ACTS OF APOLLONIUS. Edited 
by F.C. Conybeare. pp. 360. $3.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE. By William 
Trumbull. pp.55. $2.50. 

Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HIsToRY OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, SOUTH, 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, THE CUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AND THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SOUTH, IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Prof. Gross Alexander, D.D., J. B. 
Scouller, D.D., Prof. R. V. Foster, D.D., and 
Prof. T. C. Johnson, D.D. pp. 487. $3.00. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York, 

SANDOW ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. Compiled and 
edited by Capt. G. M. Adam. pp. 244. $3.50. 

Outlook Co. New York. 

PLYMOUTH HYMNAL. Edited by Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D. $1.60. 

Sixth Presbyterian Church. Chicago. 

MEMORIAL OF REV. J. H. WORCESTER, JR., D.D. 


pp. 343. ph <2 $ 
KF. T. Neely. New York. 

HAWAIIAN LIFE. By C. W. Stoddard. pp. 288. 50 

cents. 

Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot 

pp. 115. 25 cents. 

Trustees of Olivet College. Olivet, Mich. 

A MEMORIAL OF THE REV. ORAMEL HOSFORD. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. New-Cuurca REVIEW. 

March. PALL-MALL GAZETTE.—BABYHOOD.—BIB- 
LICAL WORLD.—SANITARIAN.— OVERLAND.— AS 
TRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
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News from the Churches 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

In the 240,000 square miles of these two 
Territories there are eight feeble churches, 
banded together as ‘‘ The Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona.’’ With the immense distances and small 
incomes, the difficulty of meeting together has 
made it a heroic effort to keep up the associ- 
ation. It was two years since a meeting, and, 
when the call went forth for this session, only 
one church outside of Albuquerque responded 
by its pastor and two schools by their princi- 
pals. Hence the total representation was six 
ministerial and seven scholastic members. 
Yet, as Mr. Chase of the Ramona Indian 
School said, ‘‘ We represent more varied inter- 
ests than any similar organization in the coun- 
try, for here are workers from each of our so- 


- cieties reporting on work among the whites, 


the Indians and the Mexicans, educational and 
spiritual, sectarian, governmental and pri- 
vate.” 

Severe illness prevented Superintendent 
Ashmun from participating in the exercises, 
although he was chosen moderator, with Rev. 
A. B. Cristy assistant moderator. The morn- 
ing session was fully occupied with reports 
from church and school interests, all of which 
put forth the bright side and showed encour- 
aging features. Not a word of the depressing 
condition of the pecuniary affairs crept into 
the discussions. The work of the Las Vegas 
Academy was told by Mr. Campbell in a way 
that made one feel that it was not transferred 
to the College and Education Society any too 
soon. The decided progress of the Ramona 
Indian School since the last meeting was a 
pleasant story, while the uniformly prosperous 
condition of the New West schools gave prom- 
ise of good fruit, especially as a missionary 
from the C. H. M.S. is now on the field of all 
except Las Vegas. 

The Arizona churches were not represented 
but were reported, and their renewed hopes 
and improved opportunities filled all with 
good cheer. All the fields are now manned, 
but it is expected that Mr. Hurd will soon 
leave White Oaks, where the new organiza- 
tion seeks a new worker. The Ladies’ Terri- 
torial Missionary Union, which Mrs. Caswell 
organized the Sunday after the Albuquerque 
church was burned, and whose first year was 
amid the discouragements and distraction of 
the rebuilding of the church home of all its 
officers and only auxiliary, held its first annual 
meeting in connection with the association. 
The report set forth results in consecration, 
mental and spiritual drill and cheerful giv- 
ing to other mission fields that astonished 
even the members themselves. 

The railroad time table was altered this 
week, upsetting the plan to have Superintend- 
ent Scofield from Texas arrive in time for an 
evening address, but the audience waited for 
him and listened to an hour’s talk on The 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit, which he began at 
9 p.M., five minutes after arriving from a trip 
of 750 miles. The results of the meeting were 
helpful in the extreme, leaving a deeper sense 
of its importance and a keener appreciation of 
fellowship with the world of workers beyond 
our mountains. 

The council, called for the organization of a 
Mexican church at Atrisco and the ordina- 
tion of L. M. Ford, was held March 8, with 
Rev. A. C. Wright of the El Paso Training 
School as moderator. All the work was in 
Spanish, and the large number of Mexicans in 
attendance at both sessions showed their deep 
interest in the new ways that were being in- 
troduced among them. Each of the eight who 
were to join on confession was examined pub- 
licly by the moderator, and gave evidence of 
earnest purpose and intelligent faith. After the 
adult candidates three children were exam- 
ined, and after giving their timid witness they 
went forward and sang, ‘‘ When He cometh.” 

The council voted unanimously to organize 
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and ordain and then adjourned to a collation 
in the house of one who, while not joining the 
church, has endured more for it and done 
more in its interests than any other. The 
formal exercises were held in the evening. 
All mourned the absence of Miss Ida L. 
Frost, who had done so much to bring about 
this harvest, and who is regarded by the 
Mexicans as ‘‘ the mother of the future of my 
children,’ as one mother touchingly put it. 
An injury compelled Miss Frost to return 
East for treatment two weeks ago. Her place 
is taken by Miss Stahl, formerly in the El Paso 
Training School. A. B. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

For the last six Sunday evenings a large and ap- 
preciative congregation at the Old South Church 
has listened to Dr. G. A.Gordon’s interesting course 
on The Keginnings of Revelation. The last lecture 
was delivered last Sunday evening, the subject 
being Micah, or The Shadow of the Perfect Faith. 
Special music has been an added attraction. 

Wood Memorial Church, Cambridgeport, Rev. I. 
W. Sneath, pastor, has received twenty-five to mem- 
bership thus far this year. Of these eleven were 
menand fourteen were from the Sunday school. The 
attendance at the school is larger than ever before 
in its history. P 
Massachusetts. 

At the meeting of the Essex Congregational Club 
in Salem, March 12, The Trend of the Congrega- 
tional Churches Toward Ritual was vigorously dis- 
cussed. There was a general admission of the fact 
of such trend. With slight exception was it de- 
plored. All attempts at “enriching the service” 
were not regarded as desirable, but with every effort 
to bring the congregation into more direct and audi- 
ble participation in the public worship there was 
pronounced sympathy.——Mr. Moody has accepted 
an urgent invitation from the evangelical churches 
of Salem and vicinity to conduct a series of revival 
meetings in that city during the latter part of April. 

The down town churches of Lowell unite in 
holding special meetings each evening this week, 
while the Highland Church holds Holy Week serv- 
ices each day except Monday and Saturday.— 
The pastor’s Bible class at the First Church recently 
held its eighth annual supper and reunion. The 
150 persons prescnt were addressed by Rev. Drs. 
Smith Baker and J. M. Greene; the average attend- 
ance at this class is about ninety. 

A Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip was formed 
at the Belleville Church, Newburyport, Jast week, 
the constitution adopted being deled after that 
in use at Berkeley Temple, Boston. It is the hope of 
the pastor, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, that the brother- 
hood may be enlisted in work similar to that of the 
Sunday evening men’s clubs. 

Special meetings at Cohasset for four weeks have 
developed much interest, which has crystallized in 
a number of apparent conversions and a quickening 
of church members such as has not been witnessed 
for twenty years. The brunt of the effort has been 
borne by the pastor, Rev. E. V. Bigelow, though 
neighboring pastors have co-operated heartily and 
efficiently. 

Under Rey. P. A. Bradford’s pastorate at Scituate 
the congregations have doubled, the evening service 
consisting of simple gospel preaching. The church 
membership has increased forty per cent., and the 
new chapel has been freed from debt, besides old 
debts paid. The pastor has been granted a month’s 
vacation for a much needed rest. 

By an ecclesiastical council held at Fall River, 
March 13, the Broadway Church was recognized 
with forty-two members, thirty-four uniting by con- 
fession. This church is the outgrowth of the labors 
of Rev. Donald Browne, who has had charge of the 
Broadway Mission, begun less than two years ago. 
He will be the pastor of the new church. 

The Worcester Congregational Club, March 18, 
discussed Calvinism, the opening addresses being 
Calvinism as a Political Force in the United States 
by Rev. E. M. Chapman and Calvinism as a Reli- 
gious Power by Rev. G. P. Eastman. A memorial 
of the late Charles E. Stevens, Esq., one of the 
founders of the club, was presented by Judge P. 
Emory Aldrich.——The Passion music from the ora- 
torio of Immanuel was given at Union Church 
Palm Sunday.——Pilgrim and Central Churches ob- 
serve Holy Week with special services. 

Twenty-nine were received to Rollstone Church, 
Fitchburg, March 4, twenty-six on confession. A 
Young Men’s Club has been formed with the pri- 
mary purpose of promoting the interest and effect- 
iveness of the Sunday evening service. Its opening 
efforts have been successful. 
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The North Church, Springfield, Rev. F. B. Make- 
peace, pastor, is holding special services for Holy 
Week every evening except Monday and Saturday, 
when services for elderly people and for children 
are held in the afternoon. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie spent four days last 
week at Amherst College, holding daily meetings 
and meeting many of the students personally for 
religious conversation. An evident increase of seri- 
ousness and religious earnestness resulted, with 
some conversions. The work will be vigorously 
carried on by the newly reorganized Y. M.C. A. 

Maine. 

Rev. S. N. Adams of Westbrook is giving a series 
of lectures on the prodigal son. Plans are made for 
building a new vestry.——The church at Richmond 
proposes to expend $1,000 in repairing its meeting 
house. 

The Whittle meetings at Bangor are continued 
daily at 9 A. M. and 7.20 Pp, M. Each afternoon a 
meeting for young people and boys and girls is held 
in the First Congregational Church. The attend- 
ance is large and the interest increasing.——At the 
closing meeting at Waterville, where Major Whittle 
had been, the seats in the center of the house were 
filled by those who had recently begun the Christian 
life or who desired to. Some Romanists were there. 

New Hampshire. 

The two churches of Exeter united in celebrating, 
March 6, the twenty-fifth anniversary ®f the local 
branch of the W. B. M. Miss A. E. McIntire, the 
president, gave an interesting historical address, 
and Miss Kyle made a stimulating speech. Rev. W. 
L. Anderson, pastor of the First Church, conducted 
the devotional services. 

On Jan. 1 153 of the 188 churches in the State were 
supplied with ministers—a larger number than since 
1866. The net gain in church membership was only 
132, but the two years previous there was a loss. 
The falling off in benevolence has been upwards of 
$14,000, but the amount raised for two years was ex- 
ceptionally large, so that the gifts of 1893 were 
about equal to any year before 1891. There has 
been a falling off of 320 in the membership of the 
Sunday schools, which is partly offset by a gain of 
713 in the membership of the Endeavor Societies. 

Vermont. 

The church in Vergennes, under the leadership of 
Rev. H. R. Titus, has paid a debt which had bur- 
dened it for some time, and is now experiencing a 
reviving of interest in missions. 

The Rutland County Sunday School Association, 
organized last October, held its first convention at 
Fairhaven, March 7, which was very successfal. 

There has been a marked religious interest in 
Bennington during the winter, resulting in about 
fifty additions to the Baptist church and a consider- 
able number to the Methodist and Congregational. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Union is observ- 
ing this week as self-denial week. Simultaneous 
meetings will be held on Good Friday in the 
churches, at which the results of their self-denial 
will be brought in for home missions. 

The church in Sherburne, one of the smallest in 
the State, which is supplied by students during the 
summer, has maintained through the winter its reg- 
ular Sunday services, both morning and evening, 
and the Sunday school, and is to have its church 
home brightened by the gift of a carpet, a luxury 
which has never before been enjoyed. 

The new house of worship at St. Albans, replacing 
the one lost by fire on Thanksgiving Day, 1891, was 
dedicated March 11 with special services and ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rev. D.S. MacKay, who wore a 
pulpit robe for the first time. At the communion 
service thirteen were received to membership, 
making seventy-seven added since last Easter. The 
building is of Roman style of architecture, the main 
body, nearly square, seating 650, with extension for 
chapel seating 200, and extension for pulpit plat- 
form, organ, choir gallery and pastor’s study. The 
material is brick trimmed with terra cotta and the 
interior is finished in oak. The cost was about 
$48,000. The benevolences of the church during the 
past year were $2,085 larger than ever before. 

Special union revival services are being held at 
Barre, under the lead of Evangelist Rev. E. A. Whit- 
tier.—A gift of $500 for the State H. M.S. has 
been received from a member of the church in Corn- 
wall. Also from a member of a church recently 
brought to self-support $275 have been received, to 
be divided among several of the home societies. 
The State work has just been remembered bya gift 
from Zululand, South Africa. 

Bhode Island. 

The Methodist, Baptist and Congregational 
churches of Bristol have been united for a few 
weeks in revival services under the lead of Dr. Wil- 
liam Coburn of Somerville, assisted one week by 
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T. D. Roberts of Boston. More than a hundred will 
be received by the churches as a result. In some 
families all the children, and in the Sunday schools 
some whole classes, have become Christians. The 
wise methods of the evangelists were approved by 
pastors and people. 

The first week of union evangelistic services in 
Providence, led by Rev. B. Fay Mills, has been en- 
couraging. Mr. Mills has associated with him Rey. 
s. J. Fleming and Mr. J. P. Millis as musical di- 
rector. Sunday forenoon and afternoon special 
services for young people were held in the Cranston 
Street Baptist Church and in the Union Congrega- 
tional Church alternately. In the evening Mr. Mills 
preached to men only, while at the same time in 
some of the neighboring churches special services 
were held for women. The attendance at all the 
meetings has been good and the outlook is full of 


prom ise. 
Connecticut. 


The new catalogue of Yale Divinity School enrolls 
119 students, twenty-one of whom are pursuing 
fourth year studies. Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D., is to 
be the Lyman Beecher lecturer next year, and other 
special Jecturers will be Rev. Drs. H. A. Stimson, 
G. A. Gordon and C. H. Richards. 

Mrs. Lydia C. Hamlin, late of Simsburg, leaves to 
the church in East Avon $100; to the church in 
West Avon $100; to the C. H. M.S. $1,000; to the 
A.M. A. $1,000. She makes the last two organiza- 
tions residuary legatees.——Mrs. Annie 8. Roberts 
of Torrington has left her entire estate, valued at 
$6,000, to the C. H. M.S. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yerk. 


The church at Carthage, Rev. J. B. Felt, pastor, 
having made a $2,000 addition to its edifice, after 
its dedieation began special services. Twenty-two 
have been received to membership, eighteen on 
confession, 

The church in Saugerties, Rev. W. F. Stowe, pas- 
tor, is having a revival. Services were begun March 
4under the leadership of Evangelist E. W. Gorton. 
There is no unusual excitement. Already fifty-two 
have made a stand for Christ. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah B. Place of 
Gloversville the Congregational society, of which 
she was an honored member, receives $2,700, in ad- 
dition to $5,000 which she had subscribed for the 
new edifice, The sum includes a legacy for the poor 
of the church and for the Sunday school. Oberlin 
College receives $5,000, the A. M. A. $2,000, the A. B. 
C. F. M., the W. B. M. and the C. H. M. S. $5,000 
each. The four societies are made residuary lega- 
tees of the estate, which, it is supposed, will bring 
the share of the A. M. A. to $15,000 and those of the 
others to $18,000 each. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


The evening audiences in the First Church, Spring- 
tield, in attendance upon the Young Men’s Club 
services, are large and attentive, usually filling the 
house. 

Rey. F. E. Lewis held three weeks’ special meet- 
ings at Chagrin Falls, in which he was ably sup- 
ported by the Y.P.8.C.E. There were about twenty 
conversions and fifteen accessions to the church. 


Rey. D. M. Lewis of Cuyahoga Falls has organized 
a special normal class for the study of such subjects 
as the Churcb, the Church Catholic, the Roman 
Cathohe Church, the Congregational Polity. 

Secretaries Creegan, Duncan, Wright, Fraser and 
Gardner, with some women helpers, are holding 
missionary rallies at Akron, Tallmadge, Wellington 
and Brecksville. 


As the direct result of the meetings of Evangel- 
ists Reed and Chafet at Cincinnati, Columbia 
Church, Rev. F. J. Van Horn, pastor, received 
fifty-three, forty-five on confession, and Storrs 
Church, Rev. D. I. Jones, pastor, received twenty- 
five, twenty-four on confession. Mr. Reed is an ex- 
perienced pastor, held in high regard by his Ohio 
brethren. His evangelistic work is of an unde- 
monstrative sort, wise, permanent in its results and 
greatly blessed in both city and country churches. 
—At the Walnut Hills Church, Rev.Sydney Strong, 
pastor, a number of educational features are being 
successfully pursued. Classes in economic subjects 
are largely attended. The pastors of the city, by 
Special invitation from this church, met, March 15, 
for discussion with the Central Labor Union. 


illinois. 

During the last three months there has been an 
increase in the size of the congregations of the First 
Church, Galesburg, Rev. A. F. Sherrill, D. D., pas- 
tor. Twenty have been added to the church and 
the Sunday schoo! has grown. In addition to other 
improvement to the building thirty-six electric 
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lights have been placed on the front, making the 
church prominent from a distance. 


The church in Elmwood, Rey. E.S. Pressey, pas- 
tor, received thirty-nine to membership March 4. 
Only four of these were under fourteen years of age. 
Eighteen adults were baptized and also nine little 
children. 

Indiana, 

The statistics of the State show fifty-three 
churches enrolled,a gain of two, and thirty-five 
ministers. There are 3,415 church members, a net 
gain of 226; additions 368 by confession, total 557, 
an average of over ten perchurch. Sunday school 
members number 5,471, a gain of 262. There are 
thirty-one Young People’s Societies numbering 1,083 
members. Benevolent contributions were $4,783. 
Legacies reported as paid to the national societies 
$4,000. The home expenditures, forty-seven churches 
reporting, amounted to $52,069, an increase over 
last year of $10,751. The First Church, Terre Haute, 
stands first in point of membership and benevo- 
lences; Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, second in 
membership and Mayflower of the same city, second 
in benevolence. Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, 
received the largest number of accessions, forty- 
five, Marion second, forty-three. 


An exciting municipal campaign in the interests 
of reform is in progress at Kokomo. The religious 
and moral elements of the city, under the leadership 
of the churches, are making a strong and well- 
directed movement against the wide open policy on 
which the town has been run. Rev. W. A.Thomasis 
preaching a series of sermons condemning in the 
strongest terms the misgovernment and flagrant 
vice of the city politics and appealing to an en- 
lightened public sentiment to labor in the prima- 
ries and at the polls. The city press supports the 
pulpit. The Woman Suffragists, the W. C. T. U., 
the Y. M.C. A. unite with the churches in the fight. 
The city, which is a flourishing gas center, has had 
a rapid growth and evil had become strongly in- 
trenched. 


The Congregational Club of {ndianapolis met in 
the parlors of Plymouth Institute March 13, The 
attendance was unusually large, as Prof. G. D. Her- 
ron had been announced as the speaker of the even- 
ing. Several of the city clergymen of other denom- 
inations were present as invited guests. Dr. Herron’s 
subject was The Christian Constitution of Society. 


Michigan. 

A series of revival meetings at Wheatland, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. J. E. Butler, has resulted 
in twenty-eight conversions. The church cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, March 9, with an 
all day service, participated in by neighboring 
churches.—A two weeks’ series of meetings at 
Fruitport, held by the pastor, Rev. L. A. Witham, 
resulted in forty-nine conversions. Twenty-three 
have united with the church and more will soon. 

Evangelist E. Cordner assisted the pastor, Rev. 
William Wallace, in a series of meetings at Cal- 
umet. The place was never before so deeply moved. 
On the last night seventy-five professed conversion. 

The last meeting of the Eastern Michigan Congre- 
gational Club was held at Ypsilanti. There was a 
large attendance from Detroit, Ann Arbor and 
Lansing. The speakers were Rev. J. W. Bradshaw 
on The Relation of Current Thought to Congrega- 
tionalism, President J. B. Angell on The Influence 
of Congregationalism in the Genesis of Our Gov- 
ernment and Rev. W. H. Davis on Congregational- 
ism as a Missionary Force. 

Bancroft has just experienced its second revival 
this winter through union meetings of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal and Congregational churches. This 
time the meetings lasted five weeks and there 
were about forty conversions.——Twenty-seven have 
united with the church at Shelby as the result of 
the evangelistic meetings held by Rev. Joel Martin. 

Rey. W. L. Tenney of Olivet is giving a series of 
Sunday evening Lenten lectures on the theology of 
the parable of the prodigal son. The evening audi- 
ences are increasing.——The Sunday evening at- 
tendance is so large at Kalamazoo that the audi- 
ence-room will not hold all who come. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The Sunday school of the German church, Du- 
buque, Rev. Herman Ficke, pastor, now averages 
over 300. Dubuque’s German population is small in 
comparison with other cities in which our denomi- 
nation has German churches, therefore this repre- 
sents a more controlling influence than in a larger 
city. For some time the audience-room bas been 
taxed to its utmost capacity at the Sunday morning 
service, and all evening meetings are well attended. 

Minnesota. 


Rev. G. M. Morrison will close his work at Ada 
June 1. His ministry has been effective, tending to 
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unite all Christians in the support of the church 
and the lessening of the number of churches in the 
community.—Rey. H. B. Harrison will close his 
work at Barnesville May 1. His pastorate of three 
years has united the church, brought it to self-sup- 
port and greatly increased the spiritual interest in 
the town.—Rev. R. L. D. Preston, who has closed 
his pastorate at Glenwood and is now in Michigan, 
has been for six years in the State and has been 
the means of building two meeting houses and a 
parsonage, as well as bringing many into the church. 

Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, is greatly encour- 
aged under its new pastor, Rev. L. H. Kellar, and by 
the payment of its floating debt. Congregations 
are increasing rapidly. A fellowship meeting of all 
the city churches developed much interest.——Como 
Avenue Church is much pleased that its pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Stemen, declined the call of the Franklin, 
Mass., church. On the day that he announced that 
he would remain with his church it raised $1,500, 
thus paying off the entire debt, except what is owed 
to the C. C. B.S. The church also reduced the 
amount of aid asked from the H. M. S. and promises 
self-support next year. 

The Ellsworth church, finding that its pastor had 
to remove into the country because it had no house 
for him to live in, circulated a subscription for 
a parsonage and has enough to secure one with aid 
from the Building Society. 


Kansas. 

A church of twenty-one members was organized, 
March 2, in a district near North Topeka. It will be 
known as the East Indianola church. Rev. W. L. 
Byers, pastor of North Topeka church, who has 
preached in the district for several months, will 
serve as pastor in connection with his other work. 
Evangelistic meetings, which were conducted in the 
district in February by Evangelist E. E. Preston, re- 
sulted in a general religious interest and several 
conversions, and helped to prepare the way for 
church organization. 

A Sunday school was organized, March 4, at Pieree- 
ville, Finney County, State Sunday School Superin- 
tendent Sutherland and Rev. Lyman Hull of Garden 
City co-operating. The latter, whose field includes 
churches widely separated in three counties, will 
preach occasionally at ‘Pierceville, which for a long 
time has been entirely destitute ef religious serv- 
ices of any kind. 


Wichita Association met at Udall, March 5-7. 
Among the topics considered were The Influence of 
Christianity Upon the Physical Life, and Aims in 
Y. P.S.C. E. Work. Special enthusiasm in missions 
was manifested. After Superintendent Kroad’s ad- 
dress on Home Missions there was a general dis- 
cussion of the theme, the sentiment being strongly 
in favor of advance toward State self-support, and 
the extension of the work by the efforts of pastors 
and churches to open work in contiguous country 
districts. Fairmount Institute made a good show- 
ing and was a prominent theme, and the Sunday 
school work was effectively presented by State Su- 
perintendent Sutherland, who is finding cordial wel- 
come and unexpected invitations to assist in es- 
tablishing new schools that give promise of perma- 
nence. 

Arkansas Valley Association met at Sterling, 
March 6-8. Special topics considered were: Our 
Present Needs, What Are They? The Y. P. S.C. E. 
Junior and Senior Work, Do Church Members Owe 
Any Allegiance to Their Pastor? Ought Ministers 
to be Hired by the Year? and Does Prohibition Pro 
hibit? 

The board of directors, Kansas H. M.S., met at 
Topeka, Feb. 27, 28, to make detailed estimates for 
the missionary fiélds for the fiscal year, 1894-5. The 
reports from the churches showed progress and de- 
velopment all along the line, and the board was only 
embarrasséd by lack of funds to meet pressing 
needs.—Some growing churches on the frontier 
maintain their work energetically with an insuffi- 
cient amount of preaching and pastoral care, but 
greatly need resident pastors, who will be able, at 
least, to preach to them on alternate Sundays. 


Plymouth Church, Lawrence, received twenty 
members March 4, sixteen on confession, twelve of 
whom were young people from the Sunday school. 
There is a growing interest among tvis class.— 
Evangelists Veazie and Geach have just closed a 
series of successful meetings at Stockton, and are 
now at Powhattan. 

Plymouth Church, Salina, keeps its church build- 
ing open every day from 9 A.mM.till 10 p.m. Its 
reading-room is well patronized, as well as the 
classes for instruction in music and other branches. 
The senior and junior pastors alternate in supplying 
the home pulpit and four points in the country. 


Rev. C. M. Sheldon of the Center Church, Topeka, 
ig giving a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
Christian Socialism, which are attracting large au- 
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diences. Special invitations are sent to the working 
men, who respond readily. 

The Kansas Telephone has changed its name to 
Congregational Telephone and adopted the form of 
an eight-page folio. 

Nebraska. 

The church in Orford, ministered to for a number 
of years by Key. Henry Griffiths, was near Peters- 
burg. After the railroad came and that town was 
located effort was made to establish the work there, 
but the Methodists had begun work and a Presby- 
terian minister living near also had an appoint- 
ment. The Presbyterians asked the Congregational 
Home Missionary Board to surrender the field to 
them,as they thought they had the more people. 
This was readily done, but no permanent work was 
established. A large number of the people in the 
community, upon their own motion, lately agitated 
the matter of organizing a Congregational church, 
and sent for Missionary Paske to advise with them. 
A preliminary organization was effected, including 
all the Presbyterian and Congregational elements 
in the neighborhood and several from other denom- 
inations. The church of thirty-five members was 
recognized by council March 13, a large number of 
the churches in the vicinity participating. Rev. 
William McCready is spending some time with the 
church with a view to settlement. 

Colorado. 

Rev. Thomas Uzzell of the Tabernacle, Denver, 
has worked so hard the past winter in caring for 
the poor that his health has temporarily failed and 
he is obliged now to go to Louisiana for a few 
weeks’ rest.—— Rev. M. W. Reed of the First Church 
is still unable to resume his pastoral duties. 

The church in Manitou is having a hard time 
financially. Thirteen business men of the town 
have failed within a few weeks. 

The North Denver church entered its new chapel 
March 18. It is holding special services every even- 
ing this week. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

The total membership of Bethany Church, San 
Francisco, Rev. W. C. Pond, D. D., pastor, is 383, 
of whom 129 are Chinese, four women included in 
the latter. The amount given the past year for 
home expenditures was $4,032, for missionary pur- 
poses about $1,000. Twenty have been received by 
confession and twelve by letter.— Rev. H. W. 
Houlding of Park Church meets his Sunday school 
teachers immediately after the school and togethe 
they go over the lesson for the next Sunday. 

Pilgrim Church, Pomona, despite the especial 
pressure in behalf of the college, has pledged $2 per 
member for home missions. 

Washington. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards conducted a series of 
meetings at Pleasant Prairie, resulting in over 
twenty conversions.——Miss Kirkland is conducting 
meetings at St. John and twelve conversions are 
already reported.—A Christian Endeavor Society 
was recently organized at Union Park, Spokane, as 
the result of a series of meetings. 

A church was organized at Marysville, March 11, 
with twenty-nine members, resulting from three 
weeks of special meetings, conducted by Rev. R. A. 
Rowley of the C.S.S.and P.S., in connection with 
a Sunday school organized last October. The school 
grew with unusual vigor from sixty to upwards of 
eighty when, early in the present year, it was visited 
by Superintendent Greene. At the earnest request 
of many arrangements were made for the meetings 
just closed, Twenty-six out of the twenty-nine are 
adults, twenty came on confession and seventeen 
are heads of families. 





WEEKLY KBEGISTER. 
Calls. 
aLLis, William B., Waltham, Mass., to North Conway, 


Accepts. 
ART nuk Charles M., Leslie, Mich., to Bremen, Ind. 
BAILEY.” Connge | C., accepts call to Summer St. Ch., 
Worcester, Mas: 
eg Henry W., accepts call to First Ch, 


BEALE, Albert, peneute oon to be pastor’s assistant in 
Shawmut ¢ ch., Boston, Ma 
BISSELL, Frank A., Wichita, Kan., to Anthony. Ac- 


BOUGESS, Joseph H., Lowry Hill Ch., Minneapolis, 
inn., to Cresco, Io. 

BRADLEY, ———, Pine Run, Mich., to Custer and 
Tallman. Accepts 

ae He Charles W. , accepts renewed call to Hough 

Ch., Cleveland, 0. 

CATE, George H., accepts call to be assistant pastor of 
Shawmut Ch , Boston, Mass. 

CHAMBERLIN, James A, Owatonna, Minn., to Fari- 


bault. 
COLLIER, John L., Huntington, W. Va., to Jefferson, O. 
ce 
CONRAD, George A., declines instead of accepts call to 
e Center, Neb. 
crow, egg to Sterling, Ill., where he has been 


su 
pavisy i RK. Henry, North Conway, N. H., to Walpole, 
ase, 
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SENSED, John H., Ocheltree, Kan., to Lit wood. Ac- 


cepts 
GALER, ive H., to permanent pastorate, Stewartville, 
cepts 
HODGEMAN, L. P., to opemanant, pastorate, Albion, Pa. 
HURD, Alva A., White Oaks, N. M., to Vancouver, Wn. 


JAMES. C Ge eorge W., accepts call to Creighton, Neb. 

JONES, Daniel L., to Storrs Ch., Cincinnati, O. ag t8 

MARKHAM, Reiben | F., Stockton, Kan., to White C 
Accepts for one yea: 

MEAD, Elwell O., Burton, O., to Fort Dodge, Io. 

MON ROE, Alexander, declines call to Hastings, Neb. 

gh ns a by call to Hassalo St. 


land, O} 
PRESTON, Riley am D.. Glenwood, Minn., to A 
REES, George M., Missoula, "Mont. to Eldred 3 Barry- 
ville, N.Y. Accepts. 
RIDDLE, M. 8., acce ts call to Valley City, N. D. 
gg ll Gilbert A., Yale Seminary, to Ulayton, N.Y, 
cepts, 
stewart, Julius H., to Kensington and Agra, Kan. 
ecepts. 
SWARTOUT, E. P., Ree Heights, 8. D., to Letcher. Ac- 


cepts. 
THOMPSON, Thomas, to Winfred and Freedom, S. D. 





Accepts. 
WIARD, Il. De Forest, to Western field secretaryship 
of the C. H. M. S., with headquarters at Chicago. Ac- 


wobo, B. C., Auburn Seminary, to Lisle and Center 
Lisle, N. Y. ” Accepts. 
Ordinations and Inatallations. 
BLOMFIELD, ws F., 0. March 7, Morenci, Mich. Ser- 
mon, Kev. i. - Butnam; other ar yee: Rev. Messrs. 
Frank Slomfeia, J.E. . Butler, T Warner and I. W. 


Bell. 
D JUGLASS, Clinton, i. March 1, Pilgrim Ch., Des saiaines, 
lo. KE. M. Vit 


sermon, Rev. ittum; other 
Messrs. Benjamin St. Jobn, Jacob "Henn, Pe} haan: 
berger and T. UV. Douglass. 

FORD, L. M., 0. Mareb 8, Atrisco, N. M. Sermon, Rev. 
- c Wright; other —_ Rev. Messrs, John Menaul, 

. Chavez and A. B. Cristy. 

MESERVE, Harry C., 0 March 14, South Ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. G. Buckingham, 
D. D., C. H. Willcox, G. B. Stevens, D. D., G. 8. Lee, 
G. H. Griffin and F. B. Makepeace. 

SWAIN, Richard L.i. March 14, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. It. i Brokaw; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs, G. E. Fisher, J. L. R. Trask, NOL Jone 


BELLSMITS, L. C., Polk City, I 
CRATER, George W., Hetland, Badger and Spring Lake, 


8. 
CROKER, Jobn, Green Mountain, Io. 
ELY, Edward L., Red Cloud, Neb. 
FREEMAN, Marston §., Waucoma, To. 
HAMMOND, Joseph, Carlisle, Mass. 
HERR, Horace D., Pilgrim Uh., Kansas City, Kan., with- 
draws resignation. 
IORNS, Benjamin "win fred and Freedom, 8S. D 
LUCAS, we W., Bethel Ch., San Bernardino, Cal. 
MILLER, 1. Wood, Morton, lil. 
MORRI ISON, George e M., Ada, Minn. 
MUN John J., North Troy, Vt. 
PRIOR. ‘Isaac R., Fort Pierre, 8. D. 
WEBSTER, Geor; e J., Ashland, Ore. 
WILLIAMS, Mark W., Webster, S. D. 


Churches Organized. 


ALLEN’S SIDING, Wn., March 11. Twelve members. 
a INDIANOLA, Kan., March 2. Twenty-one mem- 


ber 

FALL BIVER, Mass , Broadway Ch., March 13. Forty 
members. 

PETERSBURG, Neb., recognized March 13. Thirty- 
five members, 

WELLSTON, O., Welsh. Sixteen members. Rev. D. B. 
Jones in charge. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

CONNECTICUT. NEBRASKA, 
Bridgeport, Second, 2 6 Cambridge, 18 18 
New Haven, Taylor, 6 8 Beraybae, HH i 
Water bury, : Second, 32 40 york,” 7 3 

ILLINOIS, 
awe 0 20 NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Keardstown, 32 32 Claremont, — 6 
Chicago, Graceland, 6 25 Keene, Second, 24 
Pi 5 14 Milford ie } 

Tabernacle, 12 12 OHIO. 
Forr ae, 12 12 4 naove 12 14 
prose Fart. $ § Binghamton, First, 4 16 
Roseville, 17 21 Cincinnati, Central, 2 4 
Sandwich 17 24 Columbia, 45 53 
Stark, if 3 6 Storrs, 24 «25 
‘ows. Welsh, 2 3 
Marietta, First, 2 5 
Ames, 3 4 
Bele Paine, P J PENNSYLVANIA. 
elkna 9 29 
Cro miwell, 33 40 Johnstown, Slavic, — 5 
Davenport, Ed ds, — nersville, — 23 
Bagewoed, Si ates ..3 Pittsburg, Fifth 
Reinbeck, - §. BR, et 

KANSAS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Alma 9 il — Academ 16 21 
Alton, — 2l Huron’ sid 42 is 
East Indian ola, 21 ’ VERMONT. 
Lawrence, Plymouth, 16 20 Sasren Laat 58 

arton Landin § 
MASSACHUSETTS. Winooski, 8 $ 6 
Fall River, First, Hee 
Fitchburg, Rolistone, 26 29 WASHINGTON. 
Lediow’ * 4 Chewelah oe Daly 
Millis.” , Madicott, : — 
N b 6 yenesee, — 6 
cwbaryzert, Ansmean i i. Spokane, Second, — e 
Whitefiel 6 t. J is 
angus 16 20 Walla Walla, 21 22 
She 2 3 
Springfield, North, 4 17 |, chs yatta ss oe 
elo’ 

OR IP AR. Lake Seneva, — 3 
Bradley, 44 10 24 
Grand Rapids, East, — i Tomahawk, ; 4 

a , arth ya 1 3 
North, Be Barer geens 

MINNESOTA. OTHER CHURCHES. 
Detroit, 9 11 Atrisco, N. M., 8 18 
Fairmont, 9 9 Belfast, Me. North, — 8 
Glyndon 5 5 Bonne Terre, Mo., 3 3 
Littlefalls, 3 4 Boulder, Col., 3 9 
Minneapolis, Fifth Gadsden, Ala., — 8 

Ave., — 4 PX ee 9 14 
First, — 5 Lexington 10 10 
Open Door, — 7 Oakland, bale Plym. 
Park Ave., — 4 _ outh Ave., 4 
Pilgrim, — 17 Pleasant’ View, 
id pon — 4 __ Tenn., 31 
st. Louis Park, — 6 Rock Springs, ,» Wyo., 32 32 
Montevideo, 2 4 Churches with victatias! 
St.Paul, Atlantic, 4 5 less. 15 


Total: Conf.,70; Tot., 1,234. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 5,961; Tot., 11,374. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Toronto has been selected as the next meeting 
place of the International Christian Workers’ As- 
sociation, and Oct. 26 is the date. There is a fitness 
in convening in the city where the late Hon. W. H. 
Howland, one of the founders of the association, 
lived and wrought so valiantly in aid of all good 
causes. 

The seventeenth annual report of the United 
Workers of Norwich, Ct., acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of between fourteen and fifteen thousand 
dollars from nearly two thousand contributors. 
The new William B. Backus Hospital has relieved 
the association of one class of persons who had been 
dependent upon their care, but abundance of good 
work has been still left upon their hands. By their 
systematic almshouse, jail and district visitation, 
the United Workers bring both temporal help and 
spiritual to hundreds who are too often sadly neg- 
lected. By their Girls’ Club they help scores of 
working girls toreach a truer womanhood. By their 
city visitor and. city missionary they reach hun- 
dreds of families which, otherwise would receive 
no religious instruction, relieve the temporal wants 
of many whose destitution would else have been 
unsuspected, and detect numerous frauds. The 
greatest work that they accomplish is in the city 
missionary’s inducing nearly half a hundred tempted 
men to commit their earnings to his care and 
allow him to expend them in supplying the needs 
of their households. Many of those men he thus 
enables to find work, and not a few of them 
he saves from being sent to jail, their sentence 
being commuted upon condition of their making 
him their trustee. Over thirteen thousand dollars 
have thus been committed to his care the past year. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

In the society in the Park Church, Brooklyn, N.Y 
it is the custom to Zive to each new member a 
Christian Endeavor badge.——A pleasant practice 
adopted by a society in Trenton, N. J., is that of 
sending a letter to some foreign missionary each 
month. 

In co 1 of pledges made by several Pres- 
byterian societies, the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation and Sabbath School Work has been enabled 
to appoint a special Endeavor Sunday school mis- 
sionary, who is to report at intervals to the societies 
contributing for his support. It is to be hoped that 
alike step may be taken in other denominations. 

The Penobscot County Union celebrated Wash- 
ington’s Birthday with a remarkably successful con- 
vention at Bangor, Me. The professors in the theo- 
logical seminary were present and many hearty 
testimonies were given as to the work of the so- 
cieties for the churches. In the last number of 
the Chronicle, issued by the Hammond Street 
Church, Professor Denio speaks especially warmly 
of the valuable help given by the society there in 
the Sunday school. 

With the present month the English Endeavor 
Council assumes charge of the English organ of the 
society, while the Sunday School Union still acts as 
printer and publisher. The movement is receiving 
increased recognition in other papers, and the 
Christian Pictorial is to devote to it a page each 
week. Endeavor Day was appropriately celebrated 
and offerings were made for missionary purposes. 
The new year in England opened well with the 
registration of nearly three new societies a day 
during the first month. 














A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in’ leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Rev. Dr. Nathan E. Wood, in the Watchman, 
points out signs of A Revival of Mysticism. 
First he names the Unitarian . movement, 
which, though it began in a revolt from mys- 
ticism, strange to say, has swung back to it, 
for ‘the impairing of. the authority of an 
objective revelation necessarily drives the 
man who would be religious into direct com- 
munion with God, and with no mediating 
means to help him. In such an alternative 
men may become thoroughly irreligious, and 
only preserve a few of the conventional forms 
of religion which may seem to them socially 
desirable. But for the deeply spiritual mo- 
tive Unitarianism, if it be thorough-going, 
leaves no other resort than sheer mysticism.”’ 
Second, the higher criticism, which, when it 
lessens the authority of Scripture, “ com- 
pels men to enter some extra-Biblical path- 
ways of approach to the Supreme Being. 
They will become unnecessary or even illu- 
sory. Spiritual access and illumination be- 
come all-sufficient. The religious nature is 
left to an unguided and unrestrained mysti- 
cism. The door is open for all the vagaries 
of an unintelligent spiritualism and for expe- 
riences whose truth cannot be verified.” 

A posthumous paper by the late William F. 
Poole appears in the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. Its theme is The Waste in Modern 
Educational Methods, and some of his affirma- 
tions are these: ‘‘ There was probably not one 
graduate at Harvard in the last class... 
who could have passed the final examinations 
and taken the bachelor’s degree in the class 
of 1642. . . . The only condition a child needs 
in learning a language is the opportunity to 
hear it spoken and to speak it. The ear, the 
tongue and the lips are the natural organs for 
learning language. The eye only has a sub- 
ordinate function, and with children before 
they can read it has no function of any sort. 
In our modern system of education the period 
in the life of the child—when his instinct for 
language is so alert, his ear so sensitive to 
sounds and his memory for words so reten- 
tive—is allowed to run to waste. ... As the 
fashion in education has drifted away from 
the natural method of teaching the classical 
languages, grammars have been increasing in 
size and in incomprehensibility to the youth- 
ful mind. The aim of instruction, also, in 
preparatory schools and colleges has wandered 
from the old purpose of giving pupils a prac- 
tical knowledge of the language and literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome, and has taken 
up the modern idea of teaching grammatical 
metaphysics, philological subtleties and very 
little Greek and Latin.” 


ABKOAD, 


Miss Frances E. Willard, in her pen picture 
of La Maréchale Booth, in the February Ke- 
view of the Churches, quotes the latter as say- 
ing of France, where she is leading so heroi- 
cally the Salvation Army forces: “I love 
France. France makes no official profession 
of religion, while England, which engraves 
texts of Scripture on her public buildings and 
opeus her Houses cf Parliament every day 
with prayer, yet fastens the opium curse, the 
drink traffic and legalized vice upon her colo- 
nies. Early rising and industry are national 
characteristics of the French. They are a 
kind, warm-hearted people—gushing, if you 
please, I admit—they have not the stiffness 
and stand-offness of the English. Jobn Bull 
las assumed that he is to rule the world; he 
ant his island are everything. But France is 
a great and wonderful country, and I love its 
people every bit as well as 1 ever loved my 
own. I have become familiar with the peas- 
ants in the provinces, have sat down with the 
Frevch women who clatter about in sabots, 
have shared their chestnuts with them, heard 
of their sorrows as well as their joys, and, be- 
lieve me, the human heart is just the same in 





France as it is everywhere, and if you should 
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classify the saints whose histories have come 
down to us France would occupy the front 
rank. A nation that has produced a Lacor- 
daire, a Pascal, a Fénelon and a Madame 
Guyon does not lack the germs of spiritual 
life.” ; 

Goldwin Smith, inthe March Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, describes The Impending Revolution. 
He refers to Great Britain, where he thinks 
“the appeals made to the hatreds of the 
masses for the classes have been heard... . 
By the violence of one party and the weak- 
ness of the other the nation is being visibly 
drawn toward the brink of social as well as 
political revolution. . . . Of those which used 
to be_the two paramount and most acknowl- 
edged duties of government, the protection of 
life and the protection of property, the second, 
to say the least, is no longer deemed so bind- 
ing or so self-evident as the first... . At New 
York or Chicago disorder has the community 
at large actively opposed to it, and ready in 
extremity to unite against it. In London it 
has the active opposition only of the police, 
with a timid government behind, while it is 
countenanced in menacing assemblage by rad- 
ical politicians and even by members of the 
House of Commons. . . . Great Britain has an 
immense empire, with relations the most vari- 
ous and most delicate, which is now given 
into the hands of electors who could hardly 
point out India on the map. . . . America has 
little danger of war. Great Britain has war 
always at her door. How would she face it? 
... How are the sinews of war to be provided ? 
Government no longer dares to impose a new 
tax,’ etc. Every aspect of the problem is 
dark, according to Mr. Smith. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman writes to the Nation on 
the state of affairs in Italy: ‘The selfish 
greed with which the wealthy crowd the lower 
classes into the deeper destitution is some- 
thing appalling. . . . I suspect that Italy will 
have to be saved in spite of her better classes. 
. . . Few people here now question that if the 
government of Giolitti had remained in power 
the whole of Southern Italy would now be in 
insurrection, and that the inertia of the more 
conservative elements would possibly have 
given way to the energy and preparation of 
the more radical and the king would have 
been obliged finally to abdicate before the 
republican propaganda. ... There is an 
amount of social injustice and sub-official 
oppression, especially the latter, in the com- 
munal governments that in almost any other 
would have caused widespread revolt long 
ago. There is a cold-blooded indifference on 
the part of the upper classes to the well-being 
of the lower which is disheartening, and with 
these there has been a looseness and a cor- 
ruptness of administration which has deprived 
government of all respect from the governed.” 
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By SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH EURUPE.—Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb are to organize another 
tourist party to visit the Old World, Tuesday, June 
26, being the date of departure from New York. 
Northern and Central Europe will be the ground of 
operations, and a magnificent round of travel has 
been planned to include Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
the “land of the midnight sun,” Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Northern Italy, the Italian lakes, the 
mountains, lakes and quaint cities of Switzerland, 
the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France and England. 
Special trains will convey the party—not over forty 
in number—from place to place, and the voyage to 
the North Cape wil] be made on a fine new steamer 
belonging to one of the Norwegian lines. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna and a score of the other capi- 
tals and art centers of Europe lie upon the route, 
which also leads through some of the most pictur- 
esque regions in the world. Five weeks will be oc- 
cupied in the Scandinavian part of the trip, the 
voyage to the North Cape and to some of the beauti- 
ful southern fjords taking a fortnight of this time. 
The round of travel through Switzerland and the 
Rhine country is also complete, a month being de- 
voted to the most interesting cities, and to the 
mountains, lakes, waterfalls, glaciers and other 


sights of that charming region. A week in Paris 
and a week in London will be the closing features 
of this remarkable tour. The party will cross the 
ocean on the magnificent steamships of the North 
German Lloyd line, and there wit! be numerous side 
trips from the central points visited. It goes with- 
out saying that Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s 
assengers secure “ the best,” and this means much 
n comparison with ordinary means of travel in 
the Old World. A circular giving full details of 
this remarkable trip may be had by addressing 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, op- 
posite School Street, Boston, Mass. 


I'm Not Afraid 


Of the Grip 


Said a well known business man, ‘“ be- 
cause I keep up my health-tone and 
keep my blocd in good condition by 
taking [ood’s Sarsaparilla, I believe 
thoroughly in the 


Protection 


Given by this grand medicine. It always 
does me good.” 

This voices the experience of thousands of 
people who are exposed to the Grip, but 
never take it because they take instead 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It vitalizes thin and 
impoverished blood, invigorates the liver 
and kidneys. Remember 


Hood’s x: Cures 


when all other preparations fail. Be sure 
to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 











Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, biliousness, jaun- 
dice, indigestion, sick headache. 25 cents. 











remain open. 





— GOING? GOING? 


The time to sell it has come. 

Thousands of visitors to these warerooms in the 
last six months have admired the famous Empire 
Exhibition Suit, of which we published a full 
history at the time that we secured it. 

Now, having used it sufficiently for exhibition 
purposes, we shall sell the entire set at once. We 
have marked it at a price which would not pay 
half the cost of its duplication to order. 

This suit comprises a Sideboard, Dining Table, 
an old French Dresser, and the full complement of 
chairs for hosts and guests. The wood is a very 
ee old West Indian Mahogany, with a finish like the 
: = ; color of a ripe horse-chestnut, 

The opportunity to secure this famous set at half its value is one that will not long 





PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R 
STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The business world is trying, and with slow 
but sure success, to adjust itself to a new scale 
of prices. Wheat, iron, cotton, copper, wool 
and practically the whole line of commodities 
have suffered a decline to a new level of 
prices. It is hardly reasonable to expect that 
any recovery will ever restore for more than a 
very brief period the high prices of a few 
years back. This strong probability that 
prices have reached a permanently lower level 
must be realized, its consequences acvepted 
and balance sheets must be rewritten in 
accordance with it. Merchants and manu- 
facturers and farmers and mechanics and in- 
vestors must readjust their credits, their 
expenses, their wages, their outlays to a new 
condition. This process of readjustment is 
going on slowly, but satisfactorily. Banks 
extend credit only on an entirely new rating 
of assets; failures still occur as shrinkages in 
merchandise and poor accounts are finally 
recognized. Mills start up on a basis of new 
prices for products, but at a new cost of raw 
material and at reduced wages. The farmer 
sees the price of wheat so low that diversifi- 
eation of crops is absolutely essential. Me- 
chanics contemplate a lower scale of wages 
with the half compensation that many living 
expenses are reduced in even greater pro- 
portion. Investors in properties which de- 
pend on the price of commodities for profit are 
writing losses and adjusting their expenses 
to a permanently lower income. 

Not till this process of readjustment is well 
advanced need we expect any improvement 
in general trade beyond a slow increase in 
volume to meet pressing daily wants. The 
most favored producers, whether of grain or 
woolens, will be able to make more than a 
living, and as the general run of trade gets 
into thoroughly sound and solid shape there 
will be a slow increase in the number of 
establishments which can operate at some 
profit. But the growth, to insure against bad 
setbacks, must be very slow indeed. Any- 
thing like a boom, or a return to the profits of 
1892, is not to be hoped for. 

At this writing the action of the President 
on the Bland seigniorage bill is not known. 
The country is like a patient recovering from 
a long, hard fever; just how many setbacks he 
can endure without fatal injury cannot be told. 
Possibly this new Bland bill would have no 
serious affect on trade; it might have a very 
retarding effect. But it is sure that a strong 
veto message would have a stimulating influ- 
ence and would be reckoned as another in the 
series of encouraging events which began with 
the repeal of the Sherman law last fall. The 
President has a great opportunity. It is sim- 
ilar to that which Grant took advantage of, 
and to that of which Hayes took advantage, 
and to that which Harrison allowed to slip 
away. 
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School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.Snc 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 





PUGET SOUND ph ONLY $50 +. $200 


TR ayable $5 Monthly. 
AORES, GARDEN TRACTS, ee 5 
Address, TACOMA INVESTNENT €O., TACOMA, WASH, 
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J.B. Watkins Land Mtg. Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


Many People 


Are Patios inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Mortgage 
Farm a City Loans, 


bearing 6} and 7% per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 








LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


mas WATER WER next to Niagara. 
GREATEST OAL fields in the ee. 

eee ee of precious and base m 
= -roll, enterprising Fat a secith tat “Clinaate. 

ELTER RS, Refineries, Concentrators, Pees. 

REnOT RIC power. generated by water r-fa 

ee a ry, Mining, Stock-growing, Agriculture. 
INVES § and ae look her 

Write ERN NEST CRUTCHER, Loans and Realty. 








Church Equipment. 





CHURCH BEMODELING. 
eee W. SILLOWAY. — Architect. 
Park = Sugars, > + Speen te 
bP ovidence BR. BR. 

Mr. Silloway’s long Scietinn in Meentbdatine churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this Work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 





Som 

Very 

Fine 
Mortgages 


\ 


a i ee ae 


suburban residences, 
) ranging from $1,000 to { 
) $5,000. Also some At- { 
) lantic Land Co. stock, at | 
$100 per share, which | 
an be bought in lots of 
one share and upwards. { 
) I especially recommend | 
this as a good, safe, | 
) home investment. | 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


C. J. Brown, 
178 Devonshire St., 
Room 522. Boston. 
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OWA LOAN & TRUST C0. 


DES MOINES, IowA, Feb. 21, 1894. 

Notice is. hereby given to holders of six per cent. 
debentures of Iowa Loan & Trust Co. of Series 26, due 
April 1, 1895, that all bonds of the series are called for 
payment April 1, 1894, at which date interest will cease. 

The above described bonds will be paid on presenta- 
tion, with interest to date of payment, either at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, or at the office 
of the company in Des Moines, lowa. 

For reinvestment, the company offers its ten-year 
54 per cent, debentures, payable at its option five years 
from date, or at the maturity of any coupon thereafter, 
amply secured by first mortgages on real estate duly 
assigned and transferred to responsible trustees, for 
the protection of the bondholders. Exchange for new 
bonds may be made through the company’s agent, Mr. 
Freeman A. Smith, No. 31 Milk Street, Room 22, Boston, 
Mass., who will give full description on application. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
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Call or Write for Pamphlet Describing 


esx SAFE PLACE TO KEEP ’, 


VYEQJ EW Ee 


Where it will earn six aed cent. Interest and can be 
withdrawn when wante Highly recommended by 
National Banks and leading business men, as being 

“« SAFE AS THE BANK OF ENGLAND.” 
J.H.Currier, Gen’l Agt., 180 Washington St., Boston. 































“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New York nv. 


CHURCH 
sao hl S. 


we are 
tosell CARPETS & foruse 
in CHURCHES at maa. 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
| J) Solicit correspondence, 


‘OWN a PRAY, SONS & CO.. 


Wholesale and ‘etant CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, esyi82%i"ss., Boston. 




























IMPROVED 


HURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Send 
samples and prices. 
Cc. W-. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 









FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1896, 

HAVE sp yen 25.000 

(rae SCHOOL & Sow 
WE 


zz aGO. OA NeENUINE, 1 BEST 
CHIMES, eve. EPR ES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every A patra dese single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Addre 
BLAKE BELL ‘CO., Boston, Mass. 


GEST BELL is: 
CHURCH BELLS £-4t 


WcSHANE BE SELL ears yak IMORE, MB 


fie vinous FT 0, fe FOU INDRY 


oe cHuReH BI il BELLS, PEALS AR AND aaa 


Best Work & Batfaction tied Ganbantesd. Price, oo ete., Free. 


The Handbook Series No. 2 


FORWARD mt ar Me on wishes a know 
what Christian workers are 

MOVEMENTS doing and who wants the in- 
formation in a compact form, always ready for 
reference, can afford to be without No. 2 of ‘the 
‘andbook series. Price 4 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 
25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 
Instead of the usual session of the Boston 
ministers last Monday morning, a meeting was 
held under the auspices of the General Con- 
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A few books well studied and thoroughly 
digested nourish the understanding more 
than hundreds but gargled in the mouth.— 
Francis Osborne. 
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Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ and 
“pearl glass”’ lamp-chimneys 
fo not break from heat, rot 





one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crysti.:. 


vention of Congregational Ministers, both Uni- 
tariams and Trinitarians, to discuss the en- 
largement of the charitable fund of that body. 
This organization survives from the time be- BOSTON, Sept. 9. 

fore Unitarians became a separate denomina- ‘Among the many advertised remedies for the They fit the lamps they are made 
tion. Rev. G. A. Gordon, D.D., presided and "re of coughs and colds there are a great many f - Is h draf 

addresses were made by Rev. H. F. Jenks, Dr. that have no great merit. Having recently occasion or. S ape controls the ralt. 
E. E. Hale, Dr. McKenzie and Dr. B. F. Ham- © "% eens Ceeveee wee Se One S00, Draft contributes to proper com- 


4 inquiry was made among some well-known druggists ° ° 
ilton. It was explained that the fund is for prea Bet and they ae unanimous in the recow- bustion ; that makes light ; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


the benefit of the needy widows of Congrega- mendation of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, 
tional ministers, whether Unitarian or Trini- and say that it gives satisfaction in every case.” 

tarian. Dr. Hale proposed a plan for enlarge- 
ment, which found general favor, that an en- 
deavor be made to obtain $50 apiece from a 
score or more of the larger churches and lesser 
sums from othérs, but that care be taken, es- 


pecially in the cases of the smaller churches, 

not to add another contribution to the many We have prepared for a larger exhibit than ever of Easter Vases, rich cut Crystal 

now called for. The committee, in a printed | Glass of new shapes from both Foreign and Domestic Factories. 

cireular distributed through the house, sug- Many of the designs are confined to us | 
sted a contributi $5 av > : ‘ : : ; . sas 

ast Se os ae owe Wray eharen. Rich designs and colors of Vienna Glass, with and without gold decorations, for lilies 

Dr. Quint, upon request, made a statement as or long-stem roses 

to the work of the Boz Ministeri i a : F 

willie iho ianaudine a ne eS i Low Shapes Flower Holders, for Dinner Table decorations. 

wren: sie eikadaaaiada end doing nothing in All grades, from the moderate cost to expensive specimens. 

the way of such charities, which aids needy The above, and other choice specimens for presentation, now on view on the main 

pastors themselves and also the widows and | #00r Glass Tables and in the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor). i 

children of~pastors, and which must still a On the Gallery Tables will be found novelties in Paris Café fire-proof Entrée Dishes, 

a to the salanman pint for Se Shirred Egg Dishes, Welsh Rarebit Dishes, Terrapin, etc. On Main Floor new designs of 
”* | Umbrella and Cane Holders, not to be found elsewhere in Boston. u 


The existing committee of the convention, ‘ j 
consisting of seven ministers, then was en- INSPECTION AND COMPARISON INVITED. 


larged by a vote adding five laymen, and he 
vow includes the following persons: Rev. J M D ff & .j St tt 

Messrs. P. B. Davis, DeWitt S. Clark, James ones, Cc u ee ay ra on, 1 
De Normandie, S. C. Bean, H. F. Jenks, B. F. China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


Hamilton, D. D., and E. E. Hale, D. D., and 
120 FRANKLIN STREET. 


Messrs. Frank Wood, Henry Woods, Hamilton 
A. Hill, Jonathan A. Lane and George S. Hale. 


















































FROM THE REPUBLIC, 





Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 








SEVEN! FLOORS. 





WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 16. 








Out of a bankrupt stock we bought for cash at an 
enorm us reduction these beautiful sets of 


6 SOUVENIR SPOONS 


They are HEAVY COIN SILVER plated, with 
GOL) plated BOWLS; each spoon representing a 
different buildicg of the World’s Fair. ‘Ihe handles 
are finely chased showing head of Colum bus,and dates 
1492-1893 and wording **World’s Fair City.” 
They are genuine works of art, making one of the 
finest souvenir collections ever produced. Soldduring 
the World's Fairat $1.50 each; we now offer the 
balance of this stock at ONLY 99e, forthesix spoons, ONLY 
formerly sold for 9.00. Sentin elegant plush lined case, 

properly packed and express prepaid to any address for 

only 99 cents in Postal Note, Money Order or Currency. Cc 
Money refunded jf not found as represented. 


ORDER IMMEDIATELY. LEONARD MFG. CO., 20. 


Mrs. Langdon 8S. Ward presided and from 
tom. 12 drew the lessons that the body as well 
as the mind and soul should be devoted to 
the service of God; that every Christian is a 
missionary, one sent, to be a learner, a stu- 
dent, a volunteer ready to perform any service 
and to deny himself in such a way as to be 
approved unto God, She who thought it inap- 
propriate for a missionary to have a piano was 
wisely answered: “There is nothing in the 
Bible to show that the missionary in a foreign 
land should do without a piano any more than 
“that you should do without one in your home.” 
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The calendar topic, “ That colored students 
iu America may consider Africa as a field of 
labor,’ was referred to, with the statement 
that the attention of such students is now 
specially directed to Africa and that some are 
definitely looking forward to work in the 
continent. Miss Nancy Jones, who has gone 
with others to Gazaland, is at present the 
only colored missionary under the auspices of 
the American Board, Mr. and Mrs. Ousley 
having been obliged to return to this country 
on account of Mr. Ousley’s ill health. The 
mission in West Central Africa was men- 
tioned, with the individual workers and sta- 
tions, and the encouraging growth noted. 
Letters were read from Miss Melville and Miss 
Johnston, also a letter from Mrs. Fay giving 
anjaccount of a recent trip to Sakanjimba, a 
new station. 

Mrs. Giddings, president of Berkshire 
Branch, brought words of greeting and spoke 
of the ready response of her constituency to 
the{recent appeal for extra gifts. She also ex- 
pressed her whole-souled appreciation of the 
methods of the Woman’s Board, of the wisdum 
of ‘such a meeting as this, of the helpfulness 
of Life and Light during the years of its his- 
tory, and of the mission of the ‘‘ Prayer Calen- 
dar,” quoting the testimony of one family into 
which it has gone for the first time, “‘ We hung 
it in‘mother’s room, and we all stop and read 
it every day.” 
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THE CALIFOR PE CU 


Delicious as a Bunch of FRESH CRAPES. 
The Purest Medicinal Fruit-Food and the finest non-alcoholic beverage ever placed before the people. 


SANITAS GRAPE JUICE.—Concentrated, Unfermented and Pure. 


A valuable DIETETIC and CURATIVE agent in cases of Consumption, Gastric Fever, nervous debility, 

dyspepsia, constipation and kindred complaints. FORMS a superior food tonic for NURSING WOMEN. 

WITHOUT an equal as a system- builder for WEAK and PALLID CHILDREN. 

Asafe and successful reconstructor for FEVER PATIENTS during the convales- 
cent period. 


~ Sanitas Concentrated, Unfermented Grape Juice, 


is bottled only by the CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO., at Los Gatos, 
¥ Cal., in pint bottles containing ahalf gallon of juice, and is for sale by leading 
DRUGGISTS and GROCERS at sixty-five cents per bottle. Send your address to 
~ Los Gatos, Cal., and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all about Grape Juice, 
@ NEW YORK—145 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO—408 Sutter St, 
NORMAN BARBOUR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all gather 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 


f pamphlet 
Drumm [= "WILSON FAR DRUM Co. 
ar, Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 

In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes--$1 2 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 

152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
SF4SSS4 4554453454554 44545 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. NARCISSE CYR 


Died last Sunday, at Springfield, Mass., ot Bright’s 
disease. He was born at Napierville, Can., Nov. 29, 
1823, of Roman Catholic parents: He was intended 
for the priesthood, but, through the preaching of 
Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, pastor of Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston, became a Protestant, and, after a 
year at the University of Vermont, spent several 
years studying abroad, graduating at the theologi- 
cal seminary of Geneva, Switzerland, of which Merle 
Daubigny was president. He returned to Canada at 
the age of thirty, where he labored for several years 
under the direction of the Grande Ligne Mission. 
There he established the first French Protestant 
paper ever published on this continent. After some 
thirteen years he came to the United States, where 
he established several mission stations among the 
French Canadians. At one time he was pastor of a 
Baptist church in Philadelphia. In 1886 he was pro- 
fessor of French in Boston University. He main- 
tained for some time French Protestant religious 
services in Boston, and for a year published a 
French newspaper in this city. He started in Bos- 
ton the first French Canadian Club ever organized 
in the United States. For the last three years 
he has resided in Springfield. He was three times 
married and leaves a wife and six children. He was 
aman of scholarly tastes, genia! nature and earnest 
Christian character. 


REV. THATCHER T. THAYER, D.D. 


Congregationalism loses one of its prominent fig- 
ures in the death of Dr. Thayer at his home in New- 
port, R.I., March 16, at the age of eighty-two- “He 
was born in Boston, Dec. 7, 1811, was graduated from 
Amberst in 1831 and from Andover Seminary in 1837. 
After a brief pastorate in South Dennis he was 
installed over the United Church in Newport, con- 
tinuing its sole pastor until 1873, and since then has 
honorably filled the position of pastor emeritus. 
The church was founded in 1695 and has maintained 
intact the same form of doctrine and belief which 
it held under the care of Nathanie] Clapp, Ezra 
Stiles and Samuel Hopkins. 

Dr. Thayer has done much for the education of 


Shepard, 
_ Norwell 
— & CO. 


BLACK GOODS. 


DESIRABLE BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


We have complete lines of Silk 
Warp Eudora-Cloth and Beautiful 
French All-Wool Crepe-Cloth (the 
fashionable article of the season). 
Black Silk, and Silk and Wool 
Grenadines, Pure English Mohair 
Brilliantines, Jacquard Wool Fab- 
rics, in all the latest Paris and 
London Novelties. 








SPECIAL. 
65 pieces of All-Wool | 
French India Twills, 
50 inches wide, also 
45 pieces All-Wool 


Both 


196. 


Yard. 


French Henrietta, 
beautiful finish and 
fast black, 46 inches 
WEG: nn ooo Bs kes aed) 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 
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young men and was practically the father of the 
Roger High School. For twenty-five years he was 
chaplain of the Newport artillery, the oldest military 
organization in the country. He was a ripe scholar 
and his library was one of the best equipped in the 
country. 


REV. DAVID AUGUSTUS EASTON. 


Mr. Easton was born in Yellow Springs, O., 1842, 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1865 and from 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1869. He held 
pastorates in Danbury and Naugatuck, Ct. In 1879 
he entered into business in New York, but a few 
years ago, having become interested in Christian 
Science, he took charge of the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, where he continued to preach 
up to the time of his death, which occurred March 1. 


REV. W. H. BREWSTER. 


Mr. Brewster, one of the oldest Congregational 
ministers in Michigan, died at Wheaton, Il]., March 
7, aged eighty-one. He preached at one time in 
Salem, Mass., and later in Providence, R. I. He 
also established one of the principal churches in 
Cleveland. His last home was in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., where for its first seven years he was the 
pastor of the Congregational church. He leaves a 
wife, to whom he had been married fifty five years, 
and two children. 








For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “ [regard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases in which 
the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. I 
have used it freely with most excellent results.” 
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Important Sale 
Carried Suits 
Children and Boys. 


LONG AND SHORT TROUSERS. 


OUR ANNUAL SPRING SALE 
OF CHILDREN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS (Long and Short Trousers) 
carried from last Spring is now in 
progress and will continue only 
during the short period which is 
required to dispose of the entire 
stock. 

We wish to particularly empha- 
size the fact that this is an excep- 
tional opportunity to save money, 
because we have carried over a 
smaller quantity of suits than 
usual, which are mostly of the bet- 
ter and higher priced grades, which 
we have marked down 33% to 407. 


CREEDMOOR SUITS, Short 
Trousers, ages 4 to 14 years, 


$4, $5, $6, $8. 


REDUCED FROM 
$6, $8, $10 and $12. 


COATEE SUITS, Long Trousers, 
ages 14 to 18 years, 


$8, $10 ano $12. 


REDUCED FROM, 
$12, $15 and $18. 


The materials from which we have 
made these suits contain every es- 
sential of reliability, and this re- 
duction is solely on account of the 
lots being carried over. 


A.SHUMAN | 
& CO. 


Clothiers and Outfitters, 


Sonanon 


Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILYSILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 




















Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fve cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





DAVIS—In Amherst, N. H., March 14, Rev. Josiah G. 
Davis, aged 79)rs. He retired from the active minis- 
try fifteen years ago, having served the church in 
Amherst thirty years. He was a trustee of Dart- 
mouth for a long time. 

MACHIN—In Hyde Park, Chicago, March 9, Rev. Charles 
Machin, aged 84 yrs. A Congregational minister for 
nearly sixty years, chaplain of the 140th Regiment New 
York Volunteers, a Greek scholar of repute and widely 
read in English Nterature. 

MERRILL—In Lynn, March 10, Rev. Josiah Merrill, a 
retired clergyman, aged 75 yrs. 

PARTRIDGE-—In Orland, Me., Feb. 23, Deacon Henry 
Partridge, aged 70 yrs. 

PRATT—In Boston, March 19, Francis G. Pratt, Jr., of 
the Youth’s Companion, aged 43 yrs., 7 mos. 

TORREY—In Rockland, Me., Feb. 28, Deacon Joseph G. 
Torrey, aged 74 yrs. 


_MRS. MIRIAM E. WRIGHT. 


Miriam Fuller Wright passed onward, to her eternal 
rest on the eve of Friday, March 2. She was a grand- 
daughter of the noted landlord, goo Fuller, and 
daughter of James R. and Abigail Kingsbury Fuller. 
Sbe was born in South Walpole, at the old Colonial Inn 
called the Half-way House, Feb. 21, 1836. There she 
passed her childh.od, mingling freely with the guests 
of that once famous hosteiry, a general favorite witb 
alland aap with delight to the quaint tales of the 
old stage-coaching times, there accumulating a fund 
of interesting memories and incidents with which she 
entertained her children and friends in later life. She 
was married to George F. Wright of Stoughton Aug. 
21, 1859, who with two daughters and two sons sur- 
vive her, and now mourn the loss of a loving and de- 
voted wife and mother. 

A large coucourse of relatives and sympathizing 
friends gathered at the bome on Monday afternoon, 
and with words of love and comfort and many beauti- 
ful floral offerings did what they could to brighten 
this home which now seemed bereft of ereey 19; It 
is difficult to think of our dear friend, Mrs. Wright, as 
a memory rather than a bright, living presence, so fuil 
was she of the spirit and activity of youth. She was 
always interes in the movements of today and in 
sympathy with them. While she possessed the quaint 
flavor of independence and originality peculiariy her 
own, she was always ready for any call whether of 
family, friendship or the church, and we cannot let 
her pass from among us, where she was so much be- 
loved, without a word of sympathy for the dear ones 
left behind. iH L. 


MRS. SARAH B. PLACE 


of Gloversville, N. Y., died on Feb. 9. She was bora in 
July, 1807, in Warren, Herkimer County, became con- 
verted early in life and united with a Baptist church in 
Richfield, the town adjacent to Warren. In February, 
1832, she was married to the Jate M. M. Place and trans- 
ferred her residence to the little village which has 
since grown into the city of Gloversville. In 1839 she 
became a member of the church in Kingsboro (now a 
part of Gloversville), which was then under the pasto- 
ral care of the celebrated Elisha Gale, D.D. In July, 
1852, Mrs. Place and her husband were two of the 
seventy-four members who formed the present Congre- 
gational church of Gloversville. Only seven of this 
original band are now living. The death of her hus- 
baud, who had been a leader in building up and direct- 
ing the business of the village, left her a widow in 
March, 1876. Since that event Mrs. Place has taken a 
position of marked leadership in the commapity. 
Identified with the very first movement which formed 
the Gloversville church, Mrs. Place has been one of its 
main pillars for forty-two years. Descended from New 
England ancestors she made effective in another com- 
muuity the thrift and qoerny of her race. Her in- 
tense interest in the church, joined with unusual 
soundness of judgment, made her a referee in all cases 
of society and church management and each of the 
three pastors who has served the church during her 
lifetime has felt and relied upon her beneficent and 
regulating influence. Although by no meaus deficient 
in energy, she was better udapted to guide and regulate 
affairs than ‘to set them in motion. Her attendance 
upon all religious exercises was remarkably regular, 
and it is safe to say that during the last fifty years she 
has never been unnecessarily absent from a church 
service. Her knowledge of the Bible and the aptness 
of her quotations were very remarkable. Her interest 
in missions, which was always growing, became intense 
during the last years of her life. To the poor she was a 
thoughtful and generous friend, and the needy and un- 
fortunate members of our community will long regret 
her departure. The force of her mind and the sound- 
ness of her judgment gave her great influence through- 
out the city as well as in her own church. Her benev- 
olence continued to the last, and the societies to which 
she contributed during her life have been generously 
remembered in the division of her property. Such a 
character is a growth which it will require a long time 
toreproduce. Spirituality, clearness of judgment, prac- 
tical efficiency, refinement of nature and systematic 
benevolence were Mrs. Place’s principal characteristics. 
To the church and community in Gloversville she has 
been a great gift. 
he funeral services of this saintly woman were con- 
ducted at her late residence, Feb. 9. Addresses were 
given by the first pastor of the church, Rev. H. N. Dun- 
ning of South Norwalk, Ct., and by Rev. W. E. Park, 
the present pastor. The chureh edifice which Mrs. 
Place and her husband had assisted to build forty years 
ago, and in which she had so long worshiped, was torn 
down a few days after her death to make room for the 
new structure in the erection of which she had taken 
the utmost interest. For a statement of Mrs. Place’s be- 
quests to charitable objects see the church news column. 








The Celebrated 


Prof i 
rofessor Loomis, 
of New York. 

It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the above dis- 
tinguished physician has uninterruptedly 
prescribed their ‘Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Pepsin and Quinine” for the past 
eighteen years in prejerence to all other 
emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 


To be secure against imitations be careful to see that 
Caswell, Massey & Co's. signature is on bottle. 
f your druggist does not keep it, write 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN used to say that you couk! 
fool some people all the time, and all of the people 
some of the time, but you cannot fool all the people 
all of the time. This explains why people come 
back to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condense:! 
Milk. 


INTERESTING NEws.—There are very few of our 
readers who have not heard something of the Empire 
Exhibition Suit which has been on view during the 
last six months at the warerooms of Paine’s Furni- 
ture Co., 48 Canal St. To all such it will be interest- 
ing news now to hear that this famous suit is offered 
for sale at a price which would not pay half the cost 
of its duplication to order. It has served the 
purposes for which it was secured, and has drawn 
a large crowd of visitors to these warerooms. We 
are inclined to envy the fortunate possessor of this 
delightful creation in woodwork. 


THE SPRING MEDICINE.—“ All run down” from the 
weakening effects of warm weather, you need a goorl 
tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Do 
not put off taking it. Numerous little ailments, if neg- 
lected, will soon break up the system. Take Hood 
Sarsaparilla now, to expel disease and give you strength 
and appetite." 


Hoop’s P1LLs are the best family cathartic and live: 
medicine. Harmless, reliable, sure. 








BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Beauty and Purity 

Go hand in hand. 

They are the foundation of health and 
happiness. 

Health, because of pure blood; 

Happiness, because of clear skin. 

Thousands of useful lives have been 
embittered by distressing humors. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

is the greatest of skin purifiers 

As well as blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the 
pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 
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A Cold 


or a Cough may lead to 


Pneumonia. 
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JOHN HOOKER, M. D. 


Dr. Hooker’s 


] 
COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP. | 
) 


1 Bot. b 
One sonqqoonful three or four 
imes a day. 


AE 


J. Hooker. 
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THIS PRESCRIPTION, 
filled for the first time 50 years ago, has _be- 


come a household necessity. Thousands of bot- 
tles are sold each year. Ask your druggist for 


Dr. Hooker’s Cough and Croup Syrup. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
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Entirely vegetable, safe, innocent, and palatable, 
It especially appeals to mothers and children, 


Because it acts so gently yet effectively 


Upon the skin and blood, as well as upon the 


Liver, kidneys, and bowels. 

Its use during the winter and spring 
Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 
As well as sound bodily health. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura Resotvent, $1; O1nTMENT, soc.; Soap, 25c. PoTTar 
“All about the Blood, Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


Druc anv CueEm. Corp., Boston. 


Women and 
Women Only 


proved most grateful. 


Like all others of the CuticurA REMEDIES, the CuTicuRA Soap appeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere as the most effective skin purifying and beautifying 


soap, as weil as the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 
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Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CuTicurA Soap, and to 
discover new uses fur it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solutions, 
etc, for annoying irritations, chafings, and excori- 
ations of the skin and mucous membrane or too free or offensive perspiration, it has 














Rae’s Lucca Oib oii 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


of Olive Oil. 





3 
LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 





USE “DURKEE’S 





SALAD DRESSING’ 
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EDUCATION. 


—— The late William G. Means of Boston a 

short time before his death made a gift of 
$1,000 to the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, and $1,000 to the Phillips Academy, in 
each case for the general purposes of these 
institutions. 
Rev. H. L. Hubbell, D. D., president of 
Lake Charles College, La., is spending some 
time in this vicinity. He reports that the 
college prospers in everything but in financial 
receipts, which he is trying to increase by 
making its wants known to its friends. 


—— Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., has rea- 
son to be grateful to Dr. E. 8S. Frisbie for nine- 
teen years of faithful service in the presidency 
which he has just resigned, owing to his de- 
sire to be free from the responsible cares of 
his position. He has raised the standards of 
scholarship and given the institution an envi- 
able position among colleges of its class, de- 
veloping it broadly and laying special stress 
upon the religious training of the young 
women. The fact will be recalled that the 
wife of President Cleveland was once a stu- 
dent at Wells and maintains a lively interest 
in its prosperity. It will also be remembered 
that Dr. Frisbie was once principal of the 
High School in Northampton, Mass., and has 
still many friends in New England. He ex- 
pects to go abroad for rest and travel. 
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— The College of the United Brethren at 
North Manchester, Ind., has come into pos- 
session of a million dollars. The name of 
the donor is withheld. If an additional mil- 
lion is raised the property will be made over 
to the college at once, as it will be in any 
event at the donor’s death. The institution 
is to be conducted in the name of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the United Breth- 
ren Church, and with the special object of 
providing an education for poor yet worthy 
young people, who cannot obtain it unaided. 
Children of active ministers, of every de- 
nominatiop, young men preparing for the 
ministry, young persons selected by min- 
isters in lieu of their own children, and one 
student for every six paying students will be 
received free. Yet the number of beneficiaries 
must not exceed five hundred at any one time. 
Board and room rent to the amount of one 
hundred dollars a year will also be furnished 
free. The institution is certainly-planned on 
a liberal basis. 





Ask some friend about Pond’s Extract for pain. 
Then ask your druggist for the genuine. 


THE modern inventions in making and blending 
colors in glass are strikingly seen in the display of 
Easter flower vases and holders this season. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s exhibit has been a place of 
attraction the past week for citizen and stranger. 
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FAIR FACES 


Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYeER’S SARSAPARILLA 


oe “Some years 
ago, I was in a 
terrible condi- 
tion with a hu- 
mor, or erup- 
tion, which 
broke out all 
over my face 
and body. See- 
ing the testi- 
mony of others 
as to the effi- 
“— cacy of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 
the complaint making its appearance 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 
kind of skin disease.’”—J. W. DEAN, 
Moss Point, Miss. 


Ayer’s om, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the Worid’s Fair 
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What 


(Vegetable 


BEECHAM’ PILLS 


They Are For 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspep- 
sia ) 

sickness at the stom- 
ach (nausea) 

heartburn 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

torpid liver 


after all. 





and correction); sent free. 
gist, the pills will be sent by mail, 25 cents a box. 


sick headache (me- 
grim or hemicrania) 

nervous headache 

dull headache 

jaundice 

pimples 

fulness of the stom- 
ach (distention) 

shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 

dizziness (vertigo) 


wind on the stomach — backache 

pain or oppression pain in the side 
around the heart heaviness 

fluttering of the heart disturbed sleep 
(palpitation) nightmare 

irritability hot and_ throbbing 

nervousness head 


depression of spirits 

great mental depres- 
sion 

general debility 


coldness of hands and 
feet 

hot skin 

sallow skin 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to learn 
is that constipation causes more than half the sickness in the 
world, especially in women; and it can all be prevented. They 
who call the cure for constipation a cure-all, are only half-wrong 


Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, New 
York, for a little book on Constipation (its causes consequences 
If you are not within reach of a drug- 
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| MAKE. SURE 
that the figure of 
a woman as here 
indicated 

PRINTED IN RED 
is on the label of 





LEC EH YCON 


Wone other ts ti Trial tity free or 
wg paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. | 


-! 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.) New York 














Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
26,10 A.M. Subject: What Shall We Do with the Inebri- 
ate? Speakers: Howard A. Gibbs, M. D., Mr. Charles 
Penny. Election of officers. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll a. m. 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION.—Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
ney of Rhode Island will speak at the quarterly meet- 
ing, March 28, at 10 o’clock inthe young people’s room 
of Park Street Church. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possibl 
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CLEANFONT, 
Cleanliness and freedom of flow. 
Automatic Vent prevents Colic. 

A MODERN NURSING BOTTLE. 
Invaluable to every mother. 
35 cents. At all Druggists. 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


I was so much trou- 
bled with catarrh it 
seriously affected my 
voice. One bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm 
did the work. My 
voice is fully restored. 
—B. F. Liepsner, A. 
M., Pastor of the Oli- 
vet Baptist Church, 
Phila. 
A particle is a — into each oe and is agreeable. 
ru, 


Price 50 cents a’ sts or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


au om 


~~ Battlefield 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PRoPpHYLACTIC TooTH 
Brusn is universolly en- 
dorsed by dentists. Itcleans 
between the teeth, In use, 
fullow directions. Sold every- 
where, or 55 cents by mail, 
postpaid. A book about the 
teeth, /ree. 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass, 
=_—_ se a 
or wash out. No other 


@ 
You Dye i ill doit. Pac’ to 
* Ww 
30 minutes 222% 225, 


wool or cotton, 40c. B nts. Writequick. Men 
tion this paper. FRENGH DYE GO.Vassar, Mich 


saa VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 

. eps a “oo wien won 

e market, reulars 5 

4cents® @ ERTEL & CO., Quincy, [ll 


FENC 
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Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze, boil 












Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemete La 
Fencing, Prices down, Fre ght paid. Cucai'g. free 
e 


Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, Dalias, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 17. 
Oklahoma, E} Reno, Friday, April 27. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Ft. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Springteld, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May 8. 
Iowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 


Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
Binghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 


Michigan, 
New York, 
Pennsylvania, 


South Dakota, Redfield. Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 


St. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


Vermont, 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, 
Maine, Bangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ay ag 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for neon ano’ A work. Rev. 
George M. paras, D.D., Seeretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
pase | the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gress ional House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y, M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its a ying ye invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BosToON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
a e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 





Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough _ it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds, 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All drvevists. 


-@nfort Dowder : 














Cures Eczema, 
é Chafing, Pimples, 
i ~ Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 





Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 

COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN , 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 
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2 Grand National Prize at Paris, 4 
of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. % 


QUINA-LAROGHE, | 
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HIGHLY For 


ENDORSED Stomach *% 
2 bythe medical affections, y 
faculty of Loss of Ap- Z 


mer Petite,Nien- 


Yi 

parts. é 
agreeable and ital Depres- % 
Mey eee oh 
pone epee Ul Blood, y 
: London Fever and ¢ 
Lancet, } Ague, ‘ 
Retarded % 
4Convales- «4 
cence. y 
PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. f 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 5, 
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i 30 North William &t., N. Y. 
U. 


S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. FE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 














McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 


D. D., 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


Dent's TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHAcHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 

Don’t Taxz Iurrations. Al! dealers, 
or send 15c to 


A SWELL AFFAIR. C.6,OENT 4 CO., DETROIT, mM 
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OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOOIETY. 


The executive committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled by the finan- 
cial situation in which the society today finds itself 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of 
the United States, whose agent it is, that there is 
every probability that the work of the society for 
the new year, which begins April 1, will have to be 
seriously curtailed. 

The receipts for the eleven months of the year 
now closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 
and in legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we 
are now borrowing $125,000. 

A large increase of gifts during the present nonth 
is all that will save us from a step which will occa- 
sion widespread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause but which otherwise is inevitable, and this 
notwithstanding the fact’ that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society 
for the past three years. The committee appeals 
for an immediate response from every Congrega- 
tionalist in the land that we may be relieved. from a 
situation full of distress to us all. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES H. PARSONS, 
JAMES G. ROBERTS, 
SAMUEL H, VIRGIN, 
JOSEPH WM. RICE, 
HERBERT M. Dixon, 
ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 
CHARLES H, RICHARDS, 
GEORGE P. STOCKWELL, 
ROBERT J. KENT, 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, 
HENRY A. STIMSON, 
Executive Committee. 
JOSEPH B. CLARK, 
WILLIAM KINCAID, 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer. 
ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, Hon. Treas. 
Wo. IVES WASHBURN, Chairman, 
ASA A. SPEAR, Kec. Secretary. 
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N paint the best is the cheapest—Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are sure: 
“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


““ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

‘** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“* FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
These colors are sold in on mens cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed epee but a com- 
—— of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pore White 
‘ood many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by Reuben 1 -_ book on 
paint! ing and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Strictly Pure White Lead the desir 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 
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“ JEWETT"’ (New York). 


** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
*“* MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI" (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 

““ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER ” (New York). 

.“ UNION” (New York). 








Th | The committee appointed by 

e | the National Council to pre- 

pare a new Form of Admis- 

NEW sion bave reported, and their 

F f oe “a oe is _— 

printed in convenient form 

orm 0 ~~ an 8 pp. aot ag 

a the Congregationalist et 
Admission | sefieo"e""""° 

Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts. ; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies, $2.00. 

Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 








CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cents. 






OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF 2O BOS Th Si. ny'mare 











send are on their own roots, to 15 inches 





from 10 
high, and nd will b bloom freely this summer either in pots or planted in 
iehe . They are hardy, ever bloomers. Wesend lestreotions? with each 






them poem Fae for an amount so 4 ap @%. 
= kinds.—We fee theme te Gam so nod em 


guaran 
have ever crt oe a 
; FOR ONE DOLLAR MUST E BE ORDERED COMPLET 
The List :—Bridesmaid, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 
Good & * Princess of Wales, amber yellow, d dee ening to or re hong ‘Snowflake, ure 
hite, always in bloom. Princess d 


lant and care forthem. Please examine the below list 
ragrant monthly roses, and see if F can duplicate 

ey are nearly all 
ip good gens dition, and 


rth 
E RAINBOW i Sate H an oF co NoRES 






ziwell, lovely coral red. Pearl of the 


Reese’s Gardens, deep golden yin Beauty otbtaplcford, bright ro rosy crimson. Queen 


Roses are on 
their own 


crimson and yell 2. 


Sappho, fawn suffused 


Ballinger, Es mae 2. 
The Goon & REESE Co., Sorineield. O. Gentlemen: 
The % ever blooming you sent me for $1. arrived yes- 
terday in the most splendid condition, and allow meto sa 
that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the stalks an 
the amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have 
wondered many times how you could afford to send out 
such roses for such a smal! dpe Every home in the land 
should have their yard full of ever gi roses at this 
price. 
(Judge) C. H. WiLLINcHaM. 


termingling of bronze. gy yellow, pink and crimson, 


Pose. roses. aban, a ned rose in bloom al! the time. Lady Sta’ 
roots. rose. Viscountesse Wautier, gue sf the best roses grown. Cleopatra, soft sh 


to 10 roses, white ed ngold, beautiful 






sans See soft rosy 
Star o! oka he the queen of all 


ree ovely dark red 
den 





hred. Letty Coles. very chaste and beautiful. le 


"THE E PROOF OF THE PUDDING I IS IN THE EATING. 


is applies to Floral 


i as to matters culin 
Pittsburgh, Pa 8 Sept. 20, a 
The Goon & ReEseE Co., Spri 4, 0. 

I wish to thank you for the ‘excellent assortment of roses 

contained in your Rainbow Collection. On May8, I planted 
them, 19 of them lived. ‘About six of them h bloomed in June, 
since which al] have bloomed either monthly or perpetual, 
true to their color. Cn Sept. 1, I counted 106 buds and blooms 
on the 19 roses. They were much admired by my friends and 
neighbors, and allow me to thank you for furnishing this 
source of pleasure so cheaply. ery respect ib. Sore 

82 Fifth Avenue. 





We will also oat our Iron Clad yy eemes of 12 Hardy Roses, all Bivens colors, . bs ft 20 Chry 
santhemums, all prize winners, $1. 16 Gorantngne, ey to = a deme. flowered and scented, # 12 ‘aes ibe. 
Rie erent kinds, $1. “Our handsome, illustrated, 


¢gniss. different kinds, #1. 40 packets choice Flower Seed 
pene ep Catalogue. describing above 
our prices. W WE: WE. CAN SAVE’ bey 4, 


miums to el 


Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps. 
ONEY. We have MeN two year old Roses for oye e 
r seeds and plan 


"t place your order before 
We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS 


Pre 
IN THE WORLD. Sars Saice wc Rowe € Pints me a "season yo et AT a million and a Sale When you order 


Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. us. 


6000 & REESE €0., Box 148 Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. _ 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 
3 East MTH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACIIEKS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; ar York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los’ Angeles, Ca’ 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Ron's Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
12,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
og and Cabinets. Send for ‘illustrated Prospectus 

iss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of finer yo ee thorough, Biblical and 
Pac ge Special instruction in ew Testament 

nd advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term o; —_ Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, 














Private lessons ps by EK-LATIN. 31 Pemberton 
8q., Boston. EB. L. Perkins, teacher of N. T. Greek, 
Lay College, Revere, Mass. 


° CALIFORNIA ana 
** Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Send for itinerary and list of apapeeennes to J. G. 
Lanz, 908 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPE. 


sel ea ee to TO. Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Y. upwards; all ex x ee Sailing 








RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing ‘Tours. 


BEYOND THE ROCKLE 


Neo. 1. April 23. A %5 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
_ we Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 

o. 2, April 23. A 68 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No 1, but omitting Alaska. 

No 8, April 28. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 

Mexico, “Arttona, California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado, 
The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with erry of these excursions. 

Ne. Mar 23. A 45 Days’ de 4 across the 
Continent and to asthe: outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and 4! 
other first-class appointments. 





























Sages California "Excursions: March 8 
an 

Excursion to Mexico: March 13. 

Excursions to Washington: March }3, March 30, 
and April 27; to Leokout ountain, March 13; to 
Gettysburg, March rE to Richmond and Old 
Point Comfort, April 2 

A special European part ‘will leave New York April7 
by the French Line. “ : a 

~ eg Train Through Central and Northern 
Eu » the petty to leave New York by the North 
German | Lloyd ine June 26, 

(> Send for descriptive “book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand Tour by 
SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


A party, of limited numbers, will leave New York 
Liopad June 26, on the magnificent North German 
Lioyd Steamship ** Havel,’ and be absent 124 von 
ina YGelightful round of travel through Denmar 
Sweden, Norway, the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
with a visit to the North Cape and the utiful 
Southern Fjords, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Northern Italy, the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, 
the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France and Evg- 
land mburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, 
Berlin, Dresden’ ‘Munich, jenna, Buda-Pesth, Venice, 
Milan, Amsterdam , Brussels, Paris, London and other 
>= =ragene cities and art centers are included in 

ne tour 





A spect ial European party will leave New York April7 
by the French ion digi 


Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 
EUROP SCOTLAND to SWITZERLAND 


i A thorough and complete tour. Best Qual- 
ity and Lowest Cost. AlsoITALI TOUR. ey 











Jane, ps ‘FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


quire of Rev. Wm. L. Peck, M. D., Corona (L. 1.), N 
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Buttermilk Toilet Soap 

contains all of the healing, cool- = 

ing, and softening qualities which 

have always followed the use of 

pure Buttermilk. These quali- 7 ce! a: 

tles make it a pleasing soap to x 

use, and give the face and hands =f Ne ae 
* 
4 
$ 
| 


"eBeyxoed yo oj: wis-ov, ozs % 


a beauty and clearness that is so 
prized by ladies. 


Buttermilk Toilet Soap 


Is sold at the popular prices, and yet excels any 25-cent Soap 
on the market. 





\b 
” 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a full-size cake 
on trial. More than a million ladies after 
using one cake have become constant users of 
Buttermilk Toilet Soap. 

om % 


‘Buttermilk Shaving Stick 


The gentlemen’s delight. 
Makes the skin soft and smooth and 
removes pimples. Its lather is not equaled 
anywhere. ' Sample cake by mail 10 cents. 
Sold Everywhere. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COPIPANY, 


185-187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Seeceece € OSS PSOE SEH 8S SOS] S&H Oo “SSeS  — 


No. 2, No. 10, EASTER. 
The FORWARD MOVEMENTS. The 
uid t aoe: No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
= No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 
Pe eae No. 2 CONTAINS No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
HANDBOOK rc  Deaiesdl (> ie uneain SERVICES No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
i) Sane (s)|| Institutional Churches. No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 
Social Settlements. No. 12, HUMILITY (Ready 4 April). Others 


: | vs | Rescue Missions. 
SERIES LOIS Adah SERIES 100 Copies, with Music, 8 p., 60 cents, 


i 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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to follow, issued semi-monthly. 

















THE CONGREGATIONALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


REST TREATY ENT is now acknowledged, by 


the most competent medical authorities, to be the best method for the cure of 





nervous prostration and many other nervous disorders. Consisting, as it does, 
of removal from the scenes of work and worry; of more or less complete and 
absolute rest; diet the most suitable for each individual ; massage, electricity and 
therapeutics; it is instinctively felt by the tired out, overworked, sleepless and 
nervous person to be just what he needs. It is not necessary for New 
England people to take long journeys in search of a sanatorium where such 
treatment can be obtained, as all the requirements may be found nine miles 


from Boston, under the most favorable surroundings, at 


The Newton Nervine, 
N. EMMONS PAINE, M. D.. WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
Henry V1, Act V. Se. 8. 
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Their father writes, ....“both hale and hearty because. they were brought up on Mellin’s Food.” 


Every reader of THE CONGREGATIONALIST knows that MELLIN’S FOOD received the highest awards, 
Medal and Diploma, that were given to Infants’ Foods by the World’s Fair, but the voluntary selection and successful 
use of MELLIN’S FOOD at the Créche, in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair, by the Matron, Miss Marjory 
Hall, “after a fair trial of the other Foods,” was really, the highest award, as no other Infants’ Food in the world 
was thus honored and endorsed. 
OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mellin’s Food Children 








